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PSYCHOLOGY FOR EDUCATION' 


met this evening under happy 


es—our national honorary educa- 


fraternity and two sections of our 


an Association for the Advance- 
of Seience, Education and Psychol- 


Not 


Rivalry, criticism, 


ting down together in peace! 
has it been so. 

imputation, allegements of up- 
ivenility—such have at times de- 
Appropriate for this Lo- 


Psychology 


1 our past. 
therefore, is our topic ** 
May this frail effort of 
ening apply a psychoanalytic tech- 


Edueation.”’ 


to the suppressions of education and 
to dissipate its inferiority complex; 

the socializing influences brought 
ar by education touch the cold heart 


hology and, who knows, help it 
find its own soul. 

Certain questions are involved in the 

First, by way of definition, we have 


+ 


roublesome terms—psychology and 


ication. Skirting the hidden rocks and 
ils feared even by psychologists them- 
ves, we Shall understand by psychology 

science whose concern is human be- 
vior—its data and the laws and prin- 
By educa- 


n we shall mean that science concerning 


es upon which these rest. 

with the prediction of human be- 
vior and then its control in such a way 
Call the 


other 


better human living obtains. 


applied psychology or any 


me you will—its concern is taking youth 


s and trying to make it as it ought to 
The term for implies a relationship. 
of retiring vice-president of 
the of 
(Edueation), at the 


R nart 
n | art, 


Association for Advancement 
Section Q 


Meeting, December, 1925. 


before 


SATURDAY, Marcu 20, 1926 


Number 


OSH 


Does the term used that 


chology exists for the service of education? 


SO suggest 


psy- 
Or perhaps that psychology has vitality 
and value largely because of education and 
that 


sounding brass or a tinkling eymbal? 


without it psychology would be as 
Or 
even that education becomes a substantial 
discipline as a result of what psychology 
makes possible ? 


What 


uied, the one to the other? 


have these two sciences contrib- 


But are they 
both sciences? Do they satisfy the criteria 
which all sciences must satisfy—a fairly 


independent subject-matter, this reduced 
to experimental control and finally given 
mathematical evaluation? Or is one (edu- 
the the 


school situation of the pure science of the 


eation) merely application in 
than a 
What have they 
been to each other in the past and what 


may we hope for the future? 


psychological laboratory rather 


logically distinct science ? 


To some of 
these questions our inquiry will now be 


directed. Do we have here two logically 


) 


distinet sciences ! 
THE JUDGMENT OF EXPERTS 

In the preparation of this paper I con- 

sidered it advisable to marshal the scien- 

tific thinking of our membership and se- 

their to three 

These I phrased in a personal letter which, 


cure answers questions. 
in less camouflaged style, would have been 
recognized as that abominable psychologi- 
method known questionnaire 


cal as a 


Here are the questions: 


that 


are properly viewed as 


Granting both psych 

branch 

(a) How do you distinguish | 
and education? 


(b) What strictly independent contril 
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education made, ¢.@., n dat st entifie turn in clarifying their concepts 
: e% i¢ e? ‘ 
method, techniqu tal measurement. Cubberley—an ed 
(‘ Is the day past when psy hology, as com 


of the administrative. strictly non-ps\ 
monly presented in our typical university ; : \ | 
depart me nts of psy hology, can render logical type. k reeman, a doctor In 
significant service to education? In  echology, a professor of educational psye} 
other words, has the day of i dependence ogy in a school of education. Gates 
for education properly com¢ Wise an educator and writer of one 


You will be interested in my method of best educational psychologies for te 
choosing those experts privileged to help yet a bator ae - Stain psychology 
write my paper. In the first place, I se- now springs from his pen. Gray, Hag 
lected .a small number of my friends, for, gerty:; en a. 2 ey - he 
in these busy pre-Christmas days, a working putea Geans of colleges of 
friendly call is even stronger than per- ecneation, one of the quartet pausing 
chance even a scientific one. Next, I se- philosophize on the way, perhaps 
lected those in whose competence I felt others telling us all about the perceptu 
neither you nor I would have any doubt. MEN ee: gee et , 
Third, common sense was employed in Latin as you please—or scaling intell 

j selecting men trom whom there was at its development, veal perchance determi mg 
least a gambler’s chance of getting a re- the incidence of misbehavior in children 
turn—-specifically, select the busiest men Kilpatrick— P philosopher, yaw One = 
in the country to do the job imposed upon his recent book, popularizes and employs 
the Thorndikian psychology to the nth d 


gree. Myers, a Woodworth Ph.D., a cd 


viser of mental measures, yet serving in 


them from without, and it will be done. 
Lastly, and of supposed fundamental im- 


portance, I tried to select an equal num- . ? 
ber of psychologists (so-called) and eduea- school of education. Russell and otrayt 
tionists (so-called). And in the last men- ‘°° busy administrators perhaps to be ps) 
tioned even I, a psychologist by rearing chologists, but the latter mas We busy 

but an eduecationist by the grace of God write — rhe leaching Process a direct! 
end common sense. acknowledee uncer- psychological treatise. Terman, head of : 
tainty. For who is a psychologist and department of psychology, yet perhaps tl 
noblest Roman educationist of the de: 


Trow—another Ph.D. of Woodworth’s 
a young and promising professor of edu 


who the educator? Consider the list: 
Caldwell, Carr, Cubberley, Freeman, 
Gates, Gray, Haggerty, Holmes, Judd, Kil- sag : 
patrick, Myers, Russell (J.), Strayer, Ter- ¢#t!on making a significant contribution in 
meee Dee Dhenndiin applying scientific method to educatio1 
i 9 . Ae. 
: ‘ , ian : T ike, w °j é > § ‘laim hin 
Note them well in passing. The first, not rhorndike, who will name and claim 
—psychologist or edueator—yet none 


a psychologist but a natural scientist, head 
of an experimental school and directing a knows him but to love him or names hi 
faculty of experts in both psychological but to praise. 
and educational experimentation. Carr— And this group, call each as you ma) 
a rigid psychologist of the old school, to Teplied 100 per cent. strong to m3 Mace 


whom much of our latter-day educational donian call. A composite of their replies 


work has been anathema, yet a leading will, with some elaboration, now lb 
thinker in the psychology of learning and tempted. 
one who, in his recent text-book on pure (a) How do you distinguish betwee 


psychology, has done educators a noble psychology and education? 
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‘ation is a complex of various lines 


scientifie inquiry. It is science as 


d applied to administrative prob- 


. sociological problems such as the eco- 
social status of 


and and 


hers; problems accruing to the teach- 


pupils 


process; determination of the curricu- 
the study of historical facts that ex- 
n the present educational situation; 
ell as strictly edueational psychology. 
science of education is analogous to 
science of medicine; psychology stands 
the same relationship to edueation, as 
siology assumes toward medicine. In 
dition to physiology, medicine includes 
sciences as bac- 


such other fundamental 


logy, chemistry of drugs, neurology, 
While all divisions and details of the 
Wundt 


for any existency, be 


nee of edueation can, as long 


pointed out 


de to become subject-matter for psy- 
gy, it is primarily with educational 
psychology that pure technical psychology 


s contact and relationship. Psychology 


s the more inclusive. Edueational psy- 


logy is concerned with those aspects 


hich have some apparent significance for 
children. These 


the training of aspects 


hange from time to time, and educational 
psychology becomes more and more inelu- 
sive Ultimately, the differ 


largely in point of view and emphasis and 


two will 


not so much in subject-matter. If we take 
two sciences in their totality and bring 
r problems into one distribution, psy- 
logy would be concerned with certain 
ones which have no, or at most general, 


earing upon education, just as certain 
problems at the other end of the distribu- 
tion would be quite beyond the pale of 
psychology; finally a large intermediate 
group would apply equally to psychology 
* edueation, or both, as the point of view 
r emphasis might suggest. By way of 


istration, problems of mental testing 


ye 


common to both fields, phenomena of 
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chromatic vision mean little to the eduea 


tor, just as a finance survey applies only 


to him. The two sciences overlay in such 


a way that each one has an exclusive area, 
and an additional area which is possessed 


more or less in partnership. For eduea- 


tion and psychology to grumble and com 


plain about being jostled and infringed 


upon by one another is pretty much like 


an awkward adolescent whose movements 


have not vet become coordinated. Rather, 


as soon as education and psychology get 


through ‘‘adolescing,’’ their exclusive fields 


and common grounds will become ecoordi- 


nated, correlated, integrated, articulated, 


unified. The borrowings, loanings, and so 


on, will then be as the mutual minister- 


ings of the members of the body to one 


another. Scientific indebtedness is there 


fore to be conceived in terms of unselfish 


service rather than in terms of giving to 


receive as much again. Proper recogni 


tions and permissions will thus arise natu 
rally, and plagiarism and other literary 
and scientific thieving will sink into dis 
repute and disuse. 

(b) What 


bution 


eontr! 
data, 


strictly independent 


has education made, ¢.g., in 


scientifie method, technique 
In the regions independent of psychol 
ogy education has made real contributions 


of data. All the studies of retardation and 


elimination, administrative finance and 


program making, curricular construction, 


much of school survey, are typical. In 


the region where psychology and educa 
tional psychology could overlap, there are 
eontributions which would not have been 
made by psychologists working purely in 
the 


in the abstract. 


interest of the science of psychology 
Outstanding examples are 
the laboratory work done in reading or 
spelling, the study of individual differences 
as they relate to the capacity for learning, 
classification on the basis of ability group 
particular devices 


ings, development of 
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and methods of teaching. Yet these con- 
tributions are not strictly independent, in- 
the 


directly borrowed, from the 


asmuch as many of techniques were 
adapted, or 
work of psychologists, economists, sociolo- 
gists, or mathematicians. Contributions in 
data to a remarkable degree, yes; to scien- 
tific method and in techniques of research, 
practically no. 

The techniques of educational research 
may be roughly classified into four groups: 
documentary, questionnaire, experimental 
and statistical. An examination of 


one of these techniques of investigation, 


any 


however, leads one back to some other dis- 
cipline or body of knowledge. The docu- 
mentary method reverts to history and the 
social studies, the questionnaire method to 
earlier attempts to study psychology and 
social phenomena, the experimental directly 
to experimental psychology, experimental 
physiology, and similar fields, and statisti- 
cal methods to psychology and _ biology. 
The particular service which students of 
education have rendered in research is to 
adapt these methods to the analysis of prob- 
lems peculiarly interesting to students of 
education as such. This adaptation is, of 
course, no mean service, and has served to 
produce an enormous body of new informa- 
tion in the field of education. It could be 
further pointed out that education is not 
alone in its borrowing of methods origi- 
nated or developed elsewhere. The same 
is true of the social sciences generally when 
they have attempted to study current prob- 
lems; of psychology particularly in its 
early development of experimental tech- 
niques; and to some degree the science of 
chemistry. The debt which all these owe 
to the development of mathematics is an 
interesting illustration of the unitary char- 
acter of scientific method. 

(ec) Is the day past when psychology, as 
commonly presented in our typical univer- 
sity departments of psychology, can render 
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significant service to education? In oth, * 
words, has the day of independence for 
education properly come? 

The day is not past, so ’tis believed. a) 
for the good of both education and psy- 
chology. Education, like every discipline. 
should look for help from all other fields: 
all should and 


wherever possible and the more the better 


overlap interpenetrat: 
Independence in the sense of isolation 

any science would be fatal. Moreover, just 
as medicine could not dispense with phys 
ology, or engineering with mathematics 
neither could education with more justice 
dispense with psychology. It is not clear 
whether the most important advances in 
the field of educational psychology wil! 
even be made by those working specifically 
in this common zone of overlapping in- 
terest. Binet was not doing it, nor Yerkes 
and others. Per contra, Thorndike, Ter- 
man, G. Stanley Hall and others have made 
quite as important contributions to the 
general field while working the special field 
of educational psychology as did any ot 
their contemporaries. The fact is that edu 
cational investigation thrown more 
light on general psychology in recent years 


has 


than general psychology has thrown upon 
educational problems. The 
terest of psychologists in general intelli- 
gence tests and the pursuit of problems of 
learning the extent to 
general psychology has been influenced by 
the problems that have arisen in education 
Psychology should perhaps be grateful that 
there is some place, as in education, where 
it may be enriched by having itself tried 
out in actual life experience and where 1 
may become vitalized and there multiply 
itself. 

Three further reservations suggest then 
selves: (1) Psychologists are welcome t 
attack educational problems, yet in their 
widespread interest in educational psy- 
chology let them not neglect other impor- 


vigorous in- 


indicate which 





blems, else psychology will lose its 






























‘haracter. This is a real present 
r. Psychology needs to spread every 
f her sails and steer by her own guid- 
tar, else her scientifie identity will be 
2) A relationship of scientifie de- 
lence thus argued for at length above 
not suggest that education and psy- 
gy may not properly be administered 
irate departments. Academie and 
nistrative independence are here. It 
probable that psychology will make its 
ver contribution to education under the 
id of edueational psychology and it is 
e probably better for educational psy- 
gy as a department to be affiliated 
edueation rather than with the psy- 
hology department. Yet this administra- 
ndependence should be predicated 
ipon scientific interdependence, else both 
psychology and education will suffer. (3) 
\o individual educational investigator or 
psychologist working in the field of educa- 
tion should feel in any sense subservient to 
- general department of psychology. I- 
istrations in at least two of our great 
iniversities show what I consider a most 
infortunate subordination. Workers in 
education and educational psychology as 
such must have sufficient freedom, indepen- 
dence of action and thinking to dispel 
shadow of the inferiority complex 
‘+h some of our pure _ psychologists 
uld like to, and seem able to, induce. 


WHAT DOES EDUCATION DESIRE OF 
PsycHoLoey ? 
On the positive side, the science of edu- 
cation desires much of psychology. First, 
t wants all its data, which, through appli- 
‘ation, will help education handle its prob- 
lems. It wants some of its own men 
trained in rigid experimental psychology, 
r perhaps equally as well in some more 
exact science, so that a certain attitude of 
ind may be secured. Occasionally it 
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wants a particular method devised by the 
pure psychologist, as, ¢.g., the quantitative 
methodology of mental age Second, 

wants and, quite vainly to date to my way 
of thinking, a basie systematic foundation 
upon which it may build. A survey of 
systematic psychology proves disappomt 
ing, both intrinsically and extrinsically for 
foundational purposes of education. Where 
has the psychological system of structural 
ism led? To a barren deseription like to 
how a house is wired for electricity, yet 
without attention to the essential, the juice 
itself, or the usefulness or employment by 
human beings. What has functionalism 
done for educational foundations? Nar- 
rowed to the play of consciousness and im- 
pregnated with the flavor of biology, ‘tis 
true; with purposive psychology it has set 
up a system of mechanisms—instinctive, 
ete.—which, for sheer educational pur- 
poses, have been not only full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing, but have mis- 
guided an all too gullible edueation. Ge- 
stalt? A note of hope, emphasizing a uni- 
fying principle of mind and action. Be- 
haviorism, shorn of its extravagancies and 
its at least near-eroticism, throwing more 
light upon the educative process than all 
structuralism and functionalism and pur- 
posism combined. Yet confusion within 
the psychology camp brings dismay 
abroad, and education builds experimental 
superstructures upon such unstable foun- 
dations as it needs must do pending the 
day when psychology will provide a sure 
systematic foundation upon which educa- 
tion may rest secure. Third, education 
needs a unifying psychological principle 
for the enormous field of learning. The 
structuralistic elements and the functional 
capacities of mind, perhaps even the Ge- 
stalt units, fail in the actual learning situ- 
ations. For my part, I believe the most 
hopeful influence of our psychological day 
is in behavioristic psychology and specifi- 
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the 


unit into which all learnings may be re- 


cally with the conditioned reflex as 


solved. Far be it from me, Ciceronian in 
mien, to venture before this audience, a 
hearing for the conditioning, substituting 
Yet 


Pavlov, 


the ex- 
Watson, 
Jones, et al do, I believe. offer more hope 


and sublimating of response. 
perimental findings of 


for discovering a certain much needed 


principle basic to learning and the control 
of the 
visible. 


learning process, than aught else 
When at hand for the edueaticn- 
ist to borrow and apply, we’ll know much 
more about controlling the behavior of our 
boys and girls than ean now be dreamed 
of in the philosophy of any of us Horatios. 
Truly, there’s more needed in our eduea- 
tional philosophy than psychology has as 
related to 


psy- 


yet dreamed of. Fourth, and 


the above, education needs to have 
chology give it a working theory of intel- 
leet. 


simple or simple minded as one pleases, 


Thorndike’s bond psychology, call it 


has borne wonderful fruit in a theoretical 
phrasing of intelligence in understandable 
terms of its surface nature, and the varia- 
bles of range, quality, height and speed. 
The theory of evolution became pregnant 
with 


and other sci- 


A sound theory of intellect, taken 


values for edueation 
ences. 
in conjunction with a principle (like the 
conditioned reflex perhaps) showing how 
association or connection forming or de- 
taching actually operates, will be fraught 
with unlimited applications in those edu- 
cational situations where teachers, forced 
to become applied psychologists, are regu- 
larly at work conditioning responses, set- 
ting up associative bonds, ete., even if 
blindly and largely by trial and error. 
On its negative side, education does not 
desire from things. 


First, it will gladly dispense with a cer- 


psychology certain 
tain earping eriticism some psychologists 
like the 
types of problems the educational psycholo- 


even yet to make—criticism of 
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gists attack, or an insidious comparison of 
a psychological laboratory with an allege 
less well-controlled classroom laboratory 
Second, it does not desire anything in the 
way of departmental dependence. It has 
seen the hampering influence of one science: 
upon the growth of a younger and weaker 
Also, it wants full latitude to attack any 
and all problems—psychological, sociologi 
cal, eeonomic—if there is chance that edy 
cational ends may be served. Finally, 

wants the right to organize psychological! 
the 


view, and give its own courses in the way 


materials with educational ends in 
which its broader judgment and experienc: 
suggest. It is entirely willing to render 
to the Caesar of psychology, sociology, or 
the that are 


Caesar’s, but it is equally insistent that 


any other ology things 
its major obligations rest within its own 
realm, one which the educationist surel) 
knows better than any outsider, be his in 
terest, zeal or curiosity never so great 
Of course, by reciprocity, psychology de 
sires something of education. First, it 
properly wants to borrow, for its own ex 
perimental laboratories, some of the vital 
izing problems educational ingenuity or 
need has turned up. Perchance it maj 
properly claim these applied problems, and 
then go to work to seek out the principles 
underlying the application. Seeond, psy- 
chology desires that educators maintain 
more critical and scientifie attitude in hand 
ling those borderline problems which each 
Herein their interests are one, 
their 
Finally, 


may claim. 


and likewise pride in_ scientific 


achievement. psychology may 


well ask to be let alone, to face, without 
criticism or embarrassment, its problems 
in pure research, quite irrespective how 
far removed these may be from the im 
mediate or even ultimate interest, of the 
scientific 


ld 
arch borrower of the world, 


namely, the educationist. 

















's final product is a man. 





ersonality and of life to the full. 


reative 
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SUMMARY 

We have emphasized that both eduea- 
ind psychology are sciences, viewed 
eally or scaled by any criteria one 
lay down; that they have many prob- 

n independence but much in com- 

n the field of educational psychology, 
within which we ean secure logical 
endence as the attitude and point of 
f the investigator changes; that edu- 
has contributed vast areas of data 
but little in 


finally, that she needs great help 


science scientific 
psychology in that field of education 
n psychology is able to contribute 
it, without this help, her own scien- 
development is to suffer; finally, that 
ication seeks to give full latitude to each 
* science, but desires to have their lik- 

¢ and their aid. 
As chief borrower of the sciences, is she 


) 


s a science? Or does she become some- 


ng bevond a mere science as she takes 


om them? 

Education is not a mere science, the 
ol is not a laboratory only, the school 
not a preparation for life. It is life 


It has its laws of being, and much 


of action. It is governed by prin- 


es all of which are part of the race 
ige, but that is not the end-all and 
be-all of the school. It has a purpose 


cher than mere knowledge, higher than 
It has gathered together its 
of 


mastered 


re training. 


herself master them 
it 
‘ade and works with scientific enthusiasm. 

it does all this for the expressions of 


Though 


ls and made 


has its 


th selentifie care, 


cation bases its activity on solid science, 
is not a mere science nor a philosophy, 


s also It is tinged with the 


art. 
instinet, with the divine spark; 


an 


transfuses the child with a view of life, 
urposes him with soul-creating powers ; 
Chemistry, to 
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take a random example, remains a science 
merely, because it has no interest whether 
its compounds act On man as preserver or 
Chemistry, without the human 
This 


is why we find it necessary in the school 


destroyer. 
added, can make only a dead world. 


to make first a man and then perhaps a 
And also, this is why we make 
mind that 
of little 
The world 


chemist. 


our scientific teacher bear in 


she was a pedagogue, a leader 
children, and then a scientist. 
of man to-day is a world where eapital and 
to 
regu- 


are supposed 


But 


labor and management 
work together harmoniously. 
larly, management finds it necessary to be 
more than one of the cogs in the machine 


It must be a leader, it must 


of progress. 
be a go-between, it must be a lubricant to 
make the cogs run more smoothly. And in 
the scientific world of man, education is 
the management. Nor has she usurped a 
new role, for, if in the old feudal days, 
the sciences were the handmaids of philoso- 
phy, education was at least her seneschal 
And though she do it scientifically to-day 
in a scientific world, she exercises her pre- 
rogative still. 

A. PECHSTEIN 


L. 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL IN 
MODERN EDUCATION 


As a distinet school, this is a rather new, 
not to say anomalous, development of the 
American educational system. <A genera 


tion ago there was no such institution 


Many of us never heard of it 
As 
institution it is of modern origin. 


among us. 
a distinetive 
But it is 


during our college years. 


here, and its growth has been rapid, espe- 


cially within the past twenty-five years 
A few queries in this connection may be 


Why is such an institution 


Ve 


considered. 
needed ? 
What is the nature of this demand? 


> 


Is there adequate demand for it? 
Is it 











ore 
On 


imperative? In this connection also may 
be raised the questions: What is a college? 
While easier to ask 


than to answer such queries, still there may 


What is a university? 


be some value in even recognizing their 


existence. For to recognize a problem fully 
is to have at least the impulse toward a 
solution of it. It may be worthwhile, then, 
to bring home to ourselves special attention 
to the problem as a means towards some 
uniformity of understanding and 
dure. 


school. 


proce- 
In Germany there is no such distinct 

This work is the distinctive ideal 
and function of the faculty of philosophy 
in the university. What, then, is the na- 
ture of the German university? Typically, 
it comprises the four faculties: philosophy, 
medicine, law and theology. These are the 
ancient European conceptions of the con- 
stitution and composition of a university. 
In comparison with these conceptions one 
of the most recent which I have seen may 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, founded in 1876, was patterned after 
that of Germany and has continued under 
that ideal to the present time. In a bulletin 
just issued by its Half-Century Committee 
is given in answer to this question, What is 


be well considered. 


a university? the following: 


A university is an organized and continuing body 
of men associated together, to do training for a 
three-fold task: 

(1) To deal at first-hand with the sources of 
knowledge, to seek the truth and so far as possible 
enrich man’s store of it; 

(2) To impart such knowledge and the methods 
by which it may be found ertended to students at 
the final and highest stages of their preparation 
for their own professional careers ; 

(3) To inspire the men thus trained to serve 


mankind. 


As will be seen, there is here a distine- 
tively new note in the concept of a univer- 
sity, namely, that it comprises an organized 
body of educational men associated together 
for the purpose of conserving and promot- 
ing the objects above specified. And but 
for the rather anomalous character of the 
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American university we should yp 
find no oceasion for this further edueat 
departure—the so-called graduate sc! 
For with the conception enunciated 
Johns Hopkins University it would 
found entirely unnecessary, for this inst 
tution has never had a separate and dis 
tinct graduate school. 

However, it is not part of this diseus 
to consider what might have been. T 
school is here and expresses a well-design 
attempt to conserve under a distinct ors 
ization a distinctive phase of higher educa 
tion. And as such its primary and chief 
if not only essential ideal is the promotion 
of advanced scholarship and the opportu 
nity and eapacity for research. Concer 
ing educational ideals in the large, it may 
be admitted, I think, that they must bh 
progressive and adaptative. But as the 
relate to the special problem of the gradu 
ate school a definite view must be taken. | 
should hold the postulate that as an eduea- 
tional factor it must be dominated by on 
chief ideal, namely, that of productiv 
scholarship or training for such. Its aim 
is not mere acquisition of knowledge, not 
insight trut] 
whether of history or philosophy or science 
but the power to discover, to produce, t 
add to the sum of human knowledge. And 
only in the promotion of this ideal has suc! 
a school any real reason for existence. 

Concerning the origin of the graduat 
school, Flexner (‘‘The American Coilege,’’ 
1908) has shown that it arose from the need 
for advanced work or research, but without 
any sharp distinctions as to the nature or 
subjects involved. Of the college he says: 


into some mere body of 


Its own immediate business, viewed fro: 
standpoint of knowledge and training, is to en: 
the student to master the solid acquisitions that 
constitute at the moment the status quo; to 
prehend alike pre-suppositions and problems. ‘ 
the resolution of these problems the gr 
school later brings to bear all the formidabh! 
lery of modern research. 


} 











tude and 


\ K Of the yraduate s& t! 
nite college foundatio1 just as, 
ar way, the study of law or medi 


it. With a view to evervone o 


is to develop the boy *s power, 


s, put an edge on his purpose, and 


le basis of fundamental knowledge. 


g blindness to the necessary chrono- 
ship according to which one of 
ust precede the other, the Ameri- 
ractically amalgamates the under- 


The college 


graduate departments! 


is practically co-extensive with the 
pp. 159-161). 

the two are distinct. They profess 

t objects; they confer different de 


are controlled by separate organized 
different 


jut, astonishing to relate, not all that 


put 


are even described in 


stitutes a school, namely, in the in 


d, the college and the graduate 
practically identical (p. 162 
s the situation: the American uni 


rs certain lecture and laboratory 


exercises; first, it labels them the col 
ns them to boys fresh from the sec- 
the l 


bachelor’s degree. 
ls them graduate school and opens 


quest of 


time to mature men, in winning 


! In a vast majority of university 


luates and undergraduates mingle; 


ent antecedents and aims, at the close 
, every student is supposed to have 
opriate to his wants and needs. Two 
ts stand side by side; with one bullet 


hit the 


tors undertake to bull’s eye 


pe undergraduate invades the semi- 
esearch laboratories, just as the ripe 
graduates straggle into the introduc- 

Under 


regulate 


such conditions, no really 


admission to advanced 


st this tendency to compound an emul- 
iduate and undergraduate students of 
I maintain that radical differences in 


aim can not be ignored. The 


: physically and mentally grown; the 


ate is physically and mentally growing. 


» flightiness of youth. 


has the seriousness of maturity; the 
The college 


) make something of the boy—a scien- 


nstance; the graduate school is trying to 


+) 


ce. How can a single class exercise at 
e same time serve ends so disparate! 
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Under existing conditions in most Ameri 











can universities the above results seem mort 

or less inevitable. The graduate school is 

dependent for its patronage chiefly upon 

the undergraduate college, with the unfor- 

tunate overlap of courses and students to 

the obvious compromises, or, to use a phrase 

above quoted, ‘‘to compound an emulsion,’’ : 





‘fish, fowl nor good red 





which is neither 





herring.’ 
But this is not the only nor is it the worst 
The student life of the 


college to-day is confessedly in many 






aver- 


evil involved. 






age 





respects mediocre. To teach such students 






requires above all other qualifications that 
of drill-master. If be 
chiefly of that character, then the scholar 
and the investigator, whose souls are aflame 






faculties are to 






with the celestial fires which light the way 





to diseovery of new truth, must languish 





environ- 
in the 


and beeome alien from such an 


But a university is only great 





ment. 





personnel of its faculty. 











Pertinent in this connection is the an- 
nouncement from President Goodnow, of 
Johns Hopkins University, just issued, 
namely : 

1) This university will discontinue the usual 
academic courses of the first two years 

(2) The university will confine itself to advanced 






work in special fields. 
Admission to 


that of graduates 





advanced courses would be 


(o) 





junior college or « | 


irom a 





tion of two years at a st 


andard college. 
4) The only degrees eonferred bv the Phil 







master of 





sophical Faculty would be ‘* arts’’ and 





In the formal statement 





‘*doetor of philosophy Ba 









of the requirement for these degrees the emphasis 
would be placed upon proficiency and a vement 
rather than on years of residence. 

(5) The plan would result in the ult t 
drawal of the university from those activities 
which are not distinctly connected wi d 
work. Among these would be ‘‘ organized athlet 





ics,’’ various ‘‘college affairs,’’ et 






This reorganization will restore the insti- 
tution to its original university status re- 







ferred to in an earlier section of this paper. 






For a very large, probably preponderating 
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body of its alumni, this will be a gratifying 
move. It gives to the university a unique 
distinction and, to the mind of the writer, 
a commanding preeminence in higher edu- 
cation in the United States. And along 
with this would be a perfect resolution of 
that phase of confusion already referred to, 
namely, the place of the graduate school in 
modern education. 

Reference has been made in_ several 
places to the character of the German uni- 
versity. To specify what this comprises the 
following quotation from Paulsen’s ‘‘Ger- 
man University’’ (page 79) will suffice: 

The German university teacher no longer regards 
it as his business to hand down a definite sum of 
generally accepted truth, but rather to impart the 
results of his own researches. . . . The object of 
the instruction given is to lead on the hearer also 
to engage in independent thought and research. 
The demand made upon the student is not the 
absorption of ready-made truth but that he shall 
learn to work and think in a scientific way 
In the faculty of philosophy, research and instiga 
tion to research form the controlling purpose. In 
the other faculties, the transmissions and inculea 
tion of the knowledge necessary in the technical 
equipment for one’s profession play, naturally, the 
greater part. Physicians, clergymen, and others 
are not, and do not seek to be scholars above 
everything else. The professor of philology, of 
history, of mathematics, of physics, proceeds en 
tirely upon the assumption that he has before him, 
in his lectures and exercises, exelusively future 
scholars and professors. He overlooks, as it were 
on principle, the fact that in reality the great 
majority of his hearers look to a practical profes- 
sion, the profession of teaching. Or rather he does 
not overlook it at all, but he is convinced that the 
teacher can bring to the exercise of his profession 
no better training than the training of a genuine 
scholar. To this everything points. 

That this estimate is not exaggerated the 
following comment by Professor Huxley 
will clearly show: 

It is generally admitted that both Oxford and 
the country at large suffer greatly from the ab 
sence of a body of learned men devoting their lives 
to the cultivation of science, and te the direction 
of academic education. The fact that so few 
hooks of profound research emanate from the 
University of Oxford materially impairs its char 


acter as a seat of learning 


iold on the rest of the nation. 


Cambridge can claim no exempt 
eproaches addressed to Oxford Ar 
seems no escape from the admissior 
fondly called our great seats of lear 
ply ‘‘boarding schools’’ for bigger 
learned men are not more numerous 
out of them; that the advancement < 
is not the object of fellows of « 
the philosophic calm and meditatiy 
their green courts, philosophy does 1 
meditation bears few fruits. 

And as for works of profound resea 
subject, and above all, in that class 
which the universities profess to sacrit 
everything else, why, a third-rate, povert 
German university turns out more produces 
kind in one year than our vast and wealt 


tions elaborate in ten.2 


AIM OF THE GRADUATE SCHOO 

The aim of graduate work should ly 
marily research and training in its met 
and towards its ends. Independent 
of initiative and mastery in dealing 
problems are fundamental. By this I: 
the ability to apply knowledge and 
ples to productive ends; in scholast 
the promotion and creation of knowledg 
To my thought, the hope for that dist 
tion, which not only merits but 
recognition, can only be achieved along t 
lines above formulated. What is 1 
to-day is not a bigger alumni list, not 
graduate school even, but a few alum 
such outstanding distinetion in lite: 
philosophy, history or seience, which 1 
a halo of scholastic merit the significa 
which becomes a compelling force. 

Advanced courses are not unimport 
they constitute additions to one’s knowleds: 
and may be worthy of continuous end 
Growth in knowledge may be very prope! 
a life work, but without growth knowledg: 
is worthless. But as a mere end in Its 

1 ‘*University Commissioners. ’ 

2‘*Essays,’’ ‘‘Science and Educat 
103—+4. 








mit 


aa) 
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[| believe, been greatly overestimated 
ce for its own sake need not be 
provided it have some worthy 
Otherwise, it may become a 

| or conceit, and its method merely 
the bookworm. And, what is even 
wh endeavor may sap those very 
ts of mental power, namely, initia- 
productivity, which go to create 
ble real scholarship. The aim of 
luate school and its courses should 
promote, not the advanced courses 
not the acquisition of mere knowl- 
t even the desire for knowledge as 
itself, but rather the development 
for new knowledge ; cultivation of 
to discover that knowledge ; and 

to add even in a modest way to 
total of the world’s knowledge ; in 
words, the power to create knowledge. 
through such ideals and aims may a 
school justify its existence. For 


igh the application of these aims may 


be fostered the ideals of true scholar- 


and ability for its achievement. 
iv just here anticipate a possible 


cism, namely, that these ideals are of 


ited application ; for example, that 


t may be indisputable for science fails 


literature or history or philosophy. 


WW 


] 


P a4 
STV 


( 


Pon 


igh the investigation of style, the 


? 
+ 


The objection may seem plausible, but I do 


1 
+ F 


] 


lieve it is soundly convincing. Is it 


rthy of high endeavor to create or 
p the literary sense, the appreciation 
le, the eapacity to analyze and inter- 
Certainly ; but these also sustain my 
ntion. These powers are not the prod- 
courses but of creative imagination 


wer to discriminate by its practice, by 


41 


ind ability to do and to produce, 


her than to learn rules or merely know 


Do we need such schools? On the 
tions involved in the ideals above 
inded, I do not hesitate to say yes; 


| for several reasons. First, to discharge 


} 


ligation a university owes to produc- 


tive scholarship in the world. The college 
may conserve its aims through training or 
eulture or both. Not so the university 
These ends it will not discount, but they are 
not the largest of its aims. The university 
must inspire, direct and ereate—blaze new 
trails into the unknown. Second, for the 
value of the reflex stimulus which must cer 
tainly come from the presence of a body of 
graduate students upon the undergradu 
ates. The spirit and method of such a body 
could hardly fail to react on both under 
graduates and faculty toward a _ higher 
standard of scholarship. But, in order to 
attain this end, the school, both in its ideals 
and methods, must be distinctive, as already 
shown. 


THE Facuity OF THE GRADUATE ScHoo! 

Granted that the preceding as to the 
graduate school ideal is sane, it must follow 
logically that only teachers who not only 
know but actively engage in research are 
entitled to a place in its faculty. That such 
an ideal should seem more or less imprac- 
ticable under existing conditions, I am well 
aware. That its rigorous execution might 
seem further an invidious distinction, I do 
not question. But neither objection is any 
real basis of negation as to the principle 
enunciated. In the graduate school par 
ticularly, the faculty is the school. But the 
faculty as a body is only the aggregate of 
its constituent units. Hence, the measure 
of faculty merit will again be that of the 
components of the body. What factors 
enter into the measure of either teachers or 
faculty? Chiefly two: first, the scholastic 
output of the professor himself, and, see- 
ond, the character of his student product. 
Now, in a way, these may seem distinct, but 
it is more apparent than real. Several of 
my earlier students took their doctorates 
under a professor who has not produced a 
noteworthy piece of research in twenty 
vears, but he had early distinguished him- 
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self in research and is perhaps more famil- 
lar with current work in that field than any 
other man of his department. He is a live 
and masterful teacher and guide to the 
graduate student. These factors, in my 
judgment, comprise the first elements in 
any adequate measure of a faculty or 
school. Through these, and only through 


them, does the republic ot scholarship come 


to know and estimate the rank and place of 


a school. Hence, to these do I appeal in 
support of my ideal as to the constitution 
of the faeulty of the graduate school. The 
time is long past when a college or school 
will be measured by the bulk of its eata- 
logues. The school will be ranked on the 
character of its scholastic output, whether 
that be of matter or men. If it were neces- 
sary to further justify this basis of the mea- 
sure of a graduate school, it may be found 
in the histories of such institutions. For 
example, Johns Hopkins University was 
organized on this ideal and made special 
provisions for its realization. And from it 
beginning it was recognized the world over 
as a true university, even though having 
only at first a single faculty. The history 
of our own, in common with many other 
universities and colleges, has been largely 
the opposite of this. From the first, chief 
emphasis has been placed on the under- 
graduate ideal of didacties. There have 
been eminent teachers in these, but there 
has been small emphasis upon research, and 
there has been at no time marked eminence 
in any department of productive investiga- 
tion. We are sometimes prone to boast of 
the number of colleges or schools in a given 
institution rather than upon their quality 
or efficiency as means of promoting knowl- 
edge. To my mind, there is small reason 
to assume graduate functions without some 
marked provision to arrest the attention 
and compel recognition at the hands of 
those capable of judging such things or 
upon the part of those who seek an at- 
mosphere and opportunity for prosecuting 
graduate work with such ends in view. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE GRADUAT! 


[| Vou. 
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si 


In the nature of things, graduat, 


taxing in both time and means. 


By 


more, comparatively few departm: 


it desirable to enter upon the deve! 


of a graduate schedule. 


It is bet 
those concerned more with the dis 


and didaetie work of lower years s| 


encouraged and supported in the ck 


ment of academic efficiency, and t! 


departments where the equipment 


and facilities is fairly well adapted 
graduate work be quite as earnestly enc 


aged and aided in conducting high-¢ 


graduate instruction 


and 


research 


following from an eminent edueator i 
tinent in this connection: 


Members of the graduate faculty s 


the temptation to provide equipment for re 
over wide ranges of their subjects. 


Ir 


+ 
sts 


this, the professor who conducts research 


plan a ‘program of studies within whic! 


his students, for a period of years, shall w 


upon which his appropriations shall 


be 


trated. . . . It is a great waste of res 


force the entire faculty into this for: 


Let each man do what he most cares for and 


do best. If a man can write good prose 


I 
I 
F 


or orthodox doctor’s theses. 


yrecious, and not spoil all of it with t 
If a ms 


UI 


how to train freshmen in English comp 


how to develop a finer practice of hon 


college men, let us count these 


etry, let us preserve that man and his w 


+ 


S] 


achiever 


much as ...ough he had written a thesis uj 
ng 


someone did with the same problem in 


hundred years ago.3 


Such might well be emphasized at 


present time with many of our gradua' 
schools to the profit of all seriously « 
cerned for the promotion and conservat 
of the best things and resources, w! 


material or spiritual. 


SCHOLARLY SELECTION 


SCHOOL 


IN 


THE 


GRAD! 


If selectional ends or aims be wis 


college and the 


which can hardly be doubted, then a 


President Bryan, 


undergraduate 


Se rence, 


Vol. 





{ 





SCHOOL 


be as firmly demanded in the 
There 


p of the graduate school. 


ew who cumber these schools but 
unable to distinguish between the 
pass an examination and ability 
‘+t an investigation; or by another 
who could hardly distinguish 
thesis and a diploma—who would 
buy the latter, even from a bogus 
Is it too much to anticipate that 
y come when degrees and diplo- 
hoth become obsolete as indices of 
p? Signs are not lacking of such 
nation! 
CHARLES W. Harairr 
UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SUMMER SESSIONS IN FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES 


courses are offered by the following 


versities and institutions: 


University of Paris. The Sorbonne 

, which will be held from July 1 to 

is divided into four monthly sessions. 

be given on literature, history, esthetics 

phy. (b) Alliance 101, 
taspail, Paris. July 1—~August 1. (ce 
July 


Francaise, 
la Guilde, 6 rue de la Sorbonne. 


rsity of Besancon: July 1—October 20. 
of Clermont-Ferrand: July 20—Sep 

rsity of Dijon: July 1—-October 30. 

rsity of Grenoble: July 1—October 30. 

rsity of Nancy: July 27—September 5. 
ersity of Poitiers: The summer session of the 
rsity of Poitiers will be held at Tours from 
1 to October 30. 

rsity of Strasbourg: July 2-September 22. 

rsity of Toulouse: 


at Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, from July 20 to 


The summer session will 


e Spanish session of the University of 
will be held at Burgos (Spain) from 

st 16 to September 15. 
he French summer schools are organized for 
students who wish to obtain a thorough 
<lge of French life, literature, history and 


T 


all the university towns, hospitality 
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committees will organize various forms of recre 
ation to provide students with profitable diver 
sions from study while at the same time afford 


ing them the profit by their 


opportunity to 
sojourn in France by acquiring a knowledge of 


The 


students 


French habits, customs and character. 


endeavor to bring the 


committee will 
into contact with the residents of the towns and 
walks and exeursions will be planned for week 
ends. 

Catalogues and detailed information can be 
obtained by addressing Dr. J. J. Champenois, 
director of the “Office National des Universités 
Francaises,” 1819 Broadway, Room 902, New 
York. 

American France 


students in are 


mended to make use of the facilities of the 
American University Union, 173 Boulevard St 
Germain, Paris, and of the American Univer 
sity Women’s Paris Club, 4 rue de Chevreuse, 


Paris. 


THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL FUND OF 
PHI BETA KAPPA 
A NATION-WIDE movement has been launched 
by the Phi Beta Kappa Society to raise a sesqui 
centennial fund of $1,000,000 to aid in “resto 
ing scholarship and teaching to their rightful 
The 


address at Providence, R. 


place.” movement was announced in an 
I., last week by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., a member of the senate of 
the society. 

It is planned to begin a canvass for funds at 
continue it to the close of the 


onee and to 


academic year. During this phase of the cam 
paign special or large gifts will be sought in 
about twenty leading cities of the country and 
there will be also a campaign among the mem 

The second phase 
] ‘ 


anda 


bership of Phi Beta Kappa. 


will begin in the autumn end with the 


celebration in December of the society’s one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary. 

The fund will be put to two 
be the erection of a memorial building at 


the 


uses Cire 
liam and Mary College in honor of 
founders of Phi Beta Kappa. The 


rewards 


other 
be for the establishing of annual! 
merit in scholarship. 

One of the latter will be a grand prize of 
$10,000 for distinction in teaching or attainment 


in scholarship, which will be open to all teachers 











and to college graduates of not more than ten 


years’ standing. Smaller prizes not exceeding 
$2,000 each will be given to “chapters, or in- 
dividuals in aid of scholarship, teaching, pro- 
duction or constructive experiment.” There 
also will be awards for scholarship in secondary 
and preparatory schools. 

Apathy and neglect have affected a large part 
of our college population, according to Mr. 
Rockefeller, and colleges are overcrowded with 


The 


result, he said, has been that faculties are over- 


students who consider study no obligation. 


worked and standards of learning lowered. 

He said it was the duty of Phi Beta Kappa, 
“which has furnished nearly half of the na- 
tion’s famous men,” to revive interest in scholar- 
and 


ship and teaching to offset this apathy 


“make secure the future.”” Mr. Rockefeller con- 


cluded as follows: 


Thus Phi 


of the country upon scholarship and teaching for a 


seta Kappa hopes, by fixing the eyes 


period of each year; by bringing about a fresh in 
terest in these subjects, and by providing a genuine 
stimulus to the public mind, to provoke new efforts 
toward giving both scholarship and teaching more 
honor in the community. 

The program is frankly experimental and subject 
to trial. 


cifie plan into effect does Phi Beta Kappa make 


Not solely to put this or any other spe 


her appeal to the filial devotion of her sons and 


daughters; rather to make secure the future of 
scholarship itself. 

Phi Beta Kappa conceives the present as a time 
of crisis; she sees both scholarship and teaching 
neglected and she summons all who value learning, 
all who believe in the life of the spirit, to aid in 


restoring them to their rightful place. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE PRODUC- 
TION OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

DevTaits of an experiment in the making of 
motion-picture films suitable for classroom use 
were given in a letter made public at Rochester, 
N. Y., last week, written by George Eastman, 
president of the Eastman Kodak Company, to 
Will H. Hays, president of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors. The letter was as 


follows: 


De ar M Ve Hays . 


For the last three years the Eastman Kodak 


Company has been making a survey of the use of 
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motion pictures in teaching as a suppk 
books to find out 
promise 


Such 


what has been 


there was of future sound 


films were not practicable until 
operated projector and economical films w 
able to schools. 


The 


little had been accomplished in produ 


survey led us to the conclusion t 
films suitable for classroom use and t! 
little prospect of any organization with t 
sary resources attempting to solve tl 
after full 
has decided to approach the solution « 


Therefore, consideration, the 
lem in an experimental way. 

It proposes to make a number of t 
closely correlated with selected courses ar 
cordance with a definite educational pla: These 
films will be prepared with the advice and assist 
of competent educators and will be put into a li: 
number of representative schools in diff 
for trial in their classrooms. As the work 
duction goes on, the company will thus ha 
nite information as to whether the right s 
films are being made. 

In making this announcement the company want 
it to be clearly understood that it will 
apparatus or films for sale to schools dur 
experimental period, which will take 
years. Any future developments will 
mined by the success of these experiments 
company leaves itself free to discontinue this 
dertaking if at any time it feels that ther 
surmountable obstacles to its success. 


ENROLMENT IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


[HERE are 7,000 Catholic elementary sc! 
in the United States, in which more than 2,0)! 
OOO 
teachers. 
Catholics maintain there are 180,000 pup 
11,500 teachers. In Catholic colleges there 
61,000 students and 5,000 instructors, wh 
seminaries of the church care for upwards 
13,000 students. 


pupils are enrolled, taught by 53, 


In the 2,000 secondary schools v 


, 


These figures are given by Dr. James 
Ryan, executive secretary of the Nat $1 
Catholie Welfare Conference, in the M 


issue of Christian Education. Dr. BR 
ports that the total enrollment cited represe: 
cent. of the 


something like 50 per 


school population. He continues: 


The remaining fifty per cent. attends 
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ntary and high, and state univ 


these fifty per cent. neglected. ‘or 
elementary public schools we have 

is schools, Sunday schools, vaca 
gious correspondence courses, rural 
te. Catholic students attending 
Newman 
organizations whose purpose it is 


teachings of the church and her ethical 


rR, ¢ 


are ministered to by 


ar upon the lives of these young men 
From a study which I made recently 
Catholic children, I 


the conclusion that less than ten pe 


teracy among 
1 reach maturity without having 


a course of religious instruction. 


per cent. 1s too high a figure and 
developed to carry the teachings 


even to this submerged tenth. 
states that: 


ar the 


»f schools, public and private, weré 


effects on national unity f 
vols teaching doctrine inimical to 
f the state. 
iainted with the work of the private, 


That such is not the case, 


the religious school, knows full well. 
fact, democratic government has no 
dation to base itself upon than the 
rist. 
therly love, the living of those virtues 


If democracy means anything, 


m which alone true freedom can come. 


PROPOSED SURVEY OF THE NEW 


JERSEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
partial, comprehensive survey of the 
hool system of New Jersey is called 

resolution unanimously passed last 

Trenton by the State Board of Educa- 
e resolution pledges the board to every 

tion in such a study. 

reported by the New York Times, the 

rs of the board showed a disposition to 

the provisions of a measure now before 


rislature for the appointment of an edu- 
The chief objec- 
s to the clause providing compensation of 


survey commission. 


tor each of the commissioners. The pros- 
obtaining an easy $1,000 would attract 

small fry, it was asserted, and would 
he naming of men best qualified for the 


Ss proposed that the commission be em- 
to hold public hearings in various 


+ 


he state, issue subpoenas and solicit 


the views of educators as well as private 


zens; otherwise the board feared that the resul 


of the study would fail to present the en 


picture. 
Should such a survey be voted by the le; 


ls 


lature it would probably mean a temporary 


deference of action on several other educational 


bills in which the state board is deeply inter 


ested. One of these is the measure taking con 


trol of normal schools and teacher training 


facilities from the state board and giving it to 
John P 


was to be 


the state commissioner of education 
Murray, of Jersey City, said that it 
assumed that the legislature would hesitate to 
meddle with the existing system until advised 
what changes were deemed necessary by the 
commission named to study the situation. 
Control of the normal schools has long been a 
topic of discussion among the educators. Al 
though State Commissioner of Education Logan 
had no hand in the introduction of the bill giv 
ing him control, it is known that he is for it 


The state board is just as much opposed to it 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AND FINANCES 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

THE “published opinion of many authorities 
that South Carolina is making more rapid prog 
ress in education than is any other state in the 
union” is cited by Superintendent Hope, of the 
South Carolina Department of Education, in 
his recent annual report for 1924-25. In com 
menting upon the report the University Weekly 
News of the University of South Carolina refers 
with approval to the progress, but points out 
that “comparative studies indicate rather clearly 
that in the efficiency of our school system we 
occupy no enviable position among the states.’ 


The News believes that there is a 


very urgent need for a survey of our ed 
determine the 


needs, the costs and the 


system to actual 

that 

If we are spending too much, n 

we can afford, then that fact ought to be ki 

if we are spending too little, less than we can af 
ford, that too ought to be known. Nobody 
the schools of the state to be ‘*‘ 


resources 


available. 


desires 
whitewash: 

equally, nobody wants them scandalize 
facts, and the facts alone, should be reveal 
tainly we are not afraid of 


can the basis be laid for permar 
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As summarized by the News, the superin 
tendent’s latest report shows that, during the 
tf 1924-1925, the total of all expendi 
tures, that is, tor teachers’ salaries, furniture 
and apparatus, fuel and incidentals, libraries, 
transportation of pupils, grounds, buildings, re- 
pairs and rents, and interest, was $15,538,809. 
The expenditures tor salaries alone amounted 
to $9,121,995. 

In addition, there is every indication that 
school districts throughout South Carolina are 
bonding themselves to meet the increasing de 
mands made of the schools. Aceording to the 
figures (the latest available) given in the 1924 
report of the State Tax Commission, the bonded 
debt of the school districts of the 46 counties in 
South Carolina amounts to $11,187,312. The 
total value of school property in the state is 
estimated at $31,528,639. Thus the ratio otf 
the bonded debt for education to the value of 
school property is 35.5 per cent. The value of 
school buildings alone is $25,995,788, or slightly 
in excess of twice the bonded debt. According 
to the records, the bonded debt of the school 
districts is over twice as great as the bonded 


debt of the state government. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS AT SMITH 
COLLEGE 

Two new schools for children are to be opened 

next September by the Department of Educa- 

tion of Smith College. These will fit in with 


the experimental school for exceptional chil- 


dren which Smith has maintained for some 
years, thus affording an excellent laboratory ot 
experimental education. 

Six fellowships for graduate work, of $700 
each, are offered by the department of educa- 
tion in connection with the work to be done in 
these three schools. Applications for fellow- 
ships will be considered by Professor Seth 
Wakeman, chairman of the department, if made 
on or before April 1. 

Professor Wakeman has announced details as 
to the two new schools. The college will take 
over the Northampton Day School, which will 
be called the Smith Day School. It will be 
housed in Gill Hall. The principal will be Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth M. Collins, who will have three 
full-time instruetors and two graduate fellows 
on her teaching staff. The work will be that of 


the progressive type of school, ext 
the first vear of the elementary sc} 
the junior high school. It is pla 
enrolment will be about thirty-five, ; 
the work will be adapted to the ab 
individual child. 

A second school, to be known as ¢ 
Play School, will be opened on Kens 
nue, under the auspices of the Instit 
Coordination of Women’s Interests, 
cooperation of the department of ed 
Smith. Professor Olive B. Gilch 
member of the staff of the depart: 
its supervisor. Plans for the Nur 
School are less complete, since it 
operative endeavor on the part of 
and the mothers of the children « 
hence its program can not be sketche 
until the school can complete arrange 
the parents of the individual childr 
Nursery Play School will probably o; 
with an enrolment of fifteen childre 

The present Smith school for excepti 
dren is under the direction of Professi 


Emily Cheney. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF TH 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


THE program has just been issue 
fourteenth national convention of the A: 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, | 
in Minneapolis on April 13, 14 and 
sessions are to take place at the New 
Hotel, except that of the afternoon of A) 
when President L. W. Coffman, of the | 
sity of Minnesota, will address the r 
at the university, following luncheon. 


The program includes the following 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13—Morning: Op¢ 
vention, G. P. Tuttle, registrar, Univer 
nois. ‘Tendencies in the developme 
education,’’ Dr. F. J. Kelly, dean 
tion, University of Minnesota; ‘‘T 
relation to the student,’’ J. A. Gannet 
University of Maine; ‘‘The budget syst: 
registrar’s office,’’ Mrs. Josephine M 
trar, Colorado College. Afternoon: Ri 
Committee on Educational Research; ‘*| 
in enrollment terminology,’’ R. N 
registrar, Johns Hopkins University, 
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nesovla 
‘*The 

University 
transferring credits,’’ I. 
Jniversity Michigan; 
ealendar,’’ 
Institute of “* Office 
ent of the 
Hoffman, regis 
Noon: Address: 
president, Universit: Min 

oon: At the f Minne 


University o 
neetings for inf 


lipm registrar; 
nonstration,’’ W. 8. 


sylvania State College. 


discussion; Ih 


rmal 
buildiz at t 


new administration 
Minnesota, and reception in the regis 
Apri, 15—Morning: ‘‘ The relation 
» university and the junior colleges 

’ Ss. W. 
‘*The development of the 
E. Fri dean, A. and M. College 
registrar’s part in registration,’’ 
‘CH 


Canada, registrar, University 
registrar, 
ley, 
Iowa State College ; 
» registrar and fraternity offi 
Sch 


} 


egistrar, Georgia 


» use of grades in the person 
Miss Clara Kilbourn, registrar, Mills 


Box, E. J. 


, Columbia University, in charge; business 


oon: Grant, 


Question 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


WittiaM FarrrieLtp WARREN, president 
of Boston University, celebrated on 


13 his ninety-third birthday. 


Board of Trustees of Stanford Univer 
» a dinner at the Pacifie Union Club, 


2? to celebrate the 


‘rancisco, on January 
th anniversary of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur’s 
of office as president of the university. 
bur came to that office from his position 

of the medieal school of Stanford Uni 

; he is the third president, sueceeding Dr. 
the late Dr. John 
Branner, and is the first president who 
ited from the Dr. 
ently president of the American Medical 


Starr Jordan and 
university. 


on. 


Wilbur 
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; 


honorary degree of doctor of laws 


as 


THE hi 
been conferred upon President William H. Me 


Master, of Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, 


by the University of Pittsburgh. 

Frep W. Si! » he 
been superintendent of the United States M 
tary Academy at West Point for the past three 


ADEN, whi 


MaJor-GENERAI 


years, has been transferred to the Department 
of the Philippines, and on April 1 he will be 
succeeded by Brigadier-General Merch B. Stew 
West 


art, who has been commandant of cadets at 


Point for three years. 


Hou! 


nature study and visualization, Pittsburgh pub 


PRESIDENT JOHN A. INGER, director of 
lie schools, was elected president ot the National 
Academy of Visual 
Washington, with the Department of 


Instruction, which met at 
Superin 
) } 


tendence, on February 22 and 23. 


ALBERT C. KNuDSON has been : 


the 


PROFESSOR 
S« hool ot Theology 
Dr. 


Beebe, who goes to Allegheny College as its nev 


pointed dean of 


Boston University to succeed James 


president. 


PROFESSOR JAMES NATHANIEL JENN 

been connected with the faculty of the College 
of Medicine of the University of Vermont for 
thirty-five years, has been elected acting dean to 
fill the place of Dr. H. C. leat] 
December. 


Tinkham, wh 
oecurred last 
Iva L. 


and 


Dr. PETERS, associate 


economics 


protessor ol 


sociology at Goucher College, 
has been appointed dean and director of per 
sonnel research at Syracuse University. 


Francis PARKMAN, of Boston, has been 


pointed assistant dean of Harvard College 
M ASON, 


partment of English at Brown University, ha 


Proressor KENNETH O. 


freshn 


succeed 


been appointed dean of 


Russell Burwell, who  resigne 
business. 


An Associated Press dispatch states that D1 


R. Ames Montgomery, president of Center Col 
lege, Danville, Ky., has resigned. The board of 
state that the volun 
tary. Last December 
that the president be 

the 


resignation was not accepted 


resignatiol! VAS 


trustees 


demanded 


the 
removed, { also W H 


Carter, business manage! Carter’s 
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JoserpH Hupnut, head of the school of archi- 
tecture in the University of Virginia, has been 
appointed professor of the history of architee- 
Pro- 


ture in Columbia University to succeed 


fessor A. D. F. Hamlin, who retires in June. 


Dr. LLEWELLYN T. SPENCER, instructor in 


psychology at Yale University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of psychology, with 


assignment to the faculty of Yale College. 


Rovert AsHToN Kissack, superintendent of 
drawing in the public schools of St. Louis, has 
resigned to become head of the department ot 


arts at New York University. 


Miss Maset V. CAMPBELL, at present super- 


visor of home economies vocational education 
for the Federal Board at Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed professor of home eco- 


nomies in the University of Missouri, effective 
on September l. 


Dr. C. 
ciology in the University of Wisconsin, has re- 


G. DirrMer, assistant protessor of so 


signed to become associate professor of sociol- 
ogy in the Washington Square college of New 
York University. Professor Dittmer will teach 


this summer at Oberlin College. 


W. B. 


the Colorado 


Mooney has been elected secretary of 
Edueation Association for a pe- 


riod of five years at $5,000 a year. 


Dr. W. 
field Normal School, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania State Council of Edu- 


R. STRAUGHN, principal of the Mans- 


cation. 


Wituiam $L. Balti- 
more, has been appointed by Mayor Jackson 


RAWLS, an attorney of 
president of the school board, to sueceed Isaac 
S. Field. 

EpGar Dow GiLMAN, former professor in the 
University of Cincinnati, has been appointed 
director of the new City Department of Public 
Utilities at a salary of $8,100. 


Dr. Goopwin B. Watson has accepted the 
chairmanship of the committee on research for 
the Inter-denominational Week-day Schools of 
Religious Education in New York City. The 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A. has en- 
gaged him for consultation with reference to the 
research projects to be undertaken by the boys’ 
work, religious work, educational and county 
work departments. 
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Dr. Ricuarp T. Ey, for thirty-thre« 
protessor at the University of Wisconsi; 
just returned to the university to lectur 
four weeks. Dr. Ely, who is now directo) 
the Institute for Research in Land Eeo; 
and Publie Utilities, at Chicago, was ; 
honorary protessor ot economics at W 


when he left the university last June 


Dean WILLIAM E. NICHOLL, of Pomona ( 
lege, has sailed for England and France. 
sabbatical leave till September. 


Dr. Pavut Monroe, director of the Interna 


c 


tional Institute of Teachers College, Colun 
University, will spend the next six mont 
the Orient and Europe in the interests of 
institute. His primary purpose is to atten 
meeting of the China Educational Foundat 
which, at its next meeting, will determin 
policies regarding the distribution of the 
funds aceruing to China as a result of the re 
He w 


tinue his study of American schools in fore 


India He 


mission of the Boxer Indemnity. 


lands through visits to Korea and 
will further confer ‘with many government 
cerning the official nomination of students 
the Macy Grants. 


Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, director of the 
education fellowship, London, will arrive 
United States on March 23, for a tour of edu 


cational centers, under the auspices of 


Progressive Edueation Association. Her first 
engagements are in connection with Scho 


men’s Week of the University of Pennsylvania, 
held from March 24 to 29, and other meetings 
in the Philadelphia region. Late in April she 
will go to Boston, where she will speak betor 
the annual meeting of the Progressive Edu 
tion Association. 


Jutia Suuiivan, of Boston, Mass., president 
of the department of classroom teachers, has 
completed a two months’ field trip through the 
south in the interests of the department and the 

Miss Sullivan granted tw 
months’ leave of absence with salary by the 
Boston School Board in 
services in the schools. 


association. was 


recognition of 


Sir James Parr, minister of education and 
postmaster-general of New Zealand, has beet 


appointed high commissioner for New Zealand 


in London. 





n 
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CHARLEWOOD TURNER, late demy of 
College, Oxford, and at present 
aster at Marlborough College, Lon 


een elected master of the college. 


Henry FarrRFIELD OSBORN, president of 
eum of Natural History, spoke before 
masters Association, New York City, 


’ 


19, on “How much of evolution would 


PTT) 
} 


sepH Jastrow, of the University of 
will speak on “Personality and the 
of the Moderns,” at a luncheon con 
the Voeational Service for Juniors, 
d at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
March 20, at 12:30. 


turday, March 27, at 6:30 at the Hotel 
the teachers of secondary science of 
City will hold their second annual 
with the cooperation of the 

tanieal Club and science workers of 
titutions. Dr. John M. Coulter, of 
ce Thompson Institute for Plant Re 
Yonkers, N. Y., will speak on the topic, 
History of Organie Evolution” and Pro 
Kendall, of the chemistry department of 
ia University, will be toastmaster. Tick 
be obtained from Dr. A. H. Graves, 


tary of the Torrey Botanical Club, Brook 


tanie Garden. 


QO. SMALL, deputy commissioner of 
n of Massachusetts, addressed the Voca 
Kdueation Soeiety of Boston on March 


HUR W. Ferguson, supervising principal 
chools of Swarthmore, Pa., will give two 
educational administration at the 
of Pennsylvania, during the coming 


r session. 
thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Har- 


Teachers’ Association will be held on 
20. The topic for diseussion will be 


structive Effort in Edueation.” The 


Ke 


rs and their topics will be as follows: 
dualized School Work in New Britain. 


necticut,” Mr. Louis P. Slade, principal of 


H 


igh School, New Britain, Conn.; “The 
College Movement,” President George F. 


; 


of the Municipal University of Akron, 


“What is the Value of an Experimental 


Sehool?” Mr. Matthew H. Willing, associate in 
research in the Lincoln School of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. At the annual din 
ner of the association Professor Paul H. Hanus, 
of Harvard University, will be the toastmaster. 
The addresses to be given at the dinner are 
“The Revolt against Education,” President 
Glenn Frank, of the University of Wisconsin; 
“The New Individualism in Edueation,” Sir 
John Adams, professor of education, emeritus, 


University of London. 


THe sixth annual Ohio State Educational 
Conference will be held on April 8, 9 and 10. 


GOVERNOR WHITFIELD, of Mississippi, has 
signed the anti-evolution bill. The governor's 
action came on the last day allowed by law, as 
the bill would have become a law without his 
signature. The bill prohibits the teaching in 
tax-supported schools ot any theory that man 
ascended or descended from a lower order of 
animals and fixed a penalty of from $100 to 
$500 for violation of its provisions. The teacher 
convicted of teaching the theory will have his o1 
her license revoked. 

S0ARD of trustees of Emory University has 
decided to name the new $400,000 library fo 
Asa G. Candler, Sr., whose benefactions were 
largely instrumental in building the university. 

Horace C. Henry, of Seattle, Wash., has 
given his $400,000 art collection to the Wash- 
ington University and has offered to construct a 
$100,000 building to house it. The collection in 
cludes 185 paintings, water colors and etchings 

A NATION-WIDE movement to raise an endow 
ment fund of $1,009,000 for the American His 
torical Association will be directed by Albert J. 
Beveridge, formerly United States Senator from 
Indiana. Members of the national advisory 
committee include Elihu Root, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, William A. Borah, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Herbert Hoover, Charles S. Deneen and 
John W. Davis. 


Emory University has received a gift of 
$55,000 from Mrs. Howard Candler. 


WesLEYAN UNIversITy has received an anony 
mous gift of $40,000 for research work in 
chemistry as a memorial to the late Wilbur Olin 
Atwater, formerly professor of chemistry in 


the university. 
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Proressor A. H. Lypyer, formerly a member 
of the department of history at Oberlin College 
and now of the University of Illinois, has given 
the 


$40,000 to the library of University of 


Miami, Fla. 


Work will begin June 1 on the new building 
of the Lowry School of Banking and Commerce 
The 
ground was broken last year at commencement 
by Mr. Charles Mitchell, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. The $200,000 
for this building was the bequest of Mrs. Emma 


at Oglethorpe University near Atlanta. 


Lowry as a memorial to her husband, the late 
Robert James Lowry, of Atlanta. 


Ir is proposed to establish in connection 
with the Y. M. C. A. 
Mass., of which Dr. L. L. Doggett is president, 
The 
subject was brought before the trustees of the 
college last June, and Mr. William Orr, trustee 


College at Springfield, 


a similar college at Geneva, Switzerland. 


and head of the international committee’s edu- 


cational work, who returned to Europe on 
January 1, is expected to report to the trustees 
on his return next month the result of a careful 


survey of the foreign field. 


ON account of the extensive educational ex- 
hibit at the Sesqui-centennial Exposition, which 
opens in Philadelphia, June 1, the National Edu- 
eation Association will suspend its usual con- 
vention exhibit. The exposition exhibit will be 
housed in the Palace of Education and Liberal 
Here it 


will be possible to see the progress that educa- 


Arts, a building covering ten acres. 


tion has made. 


Tue New York City Board of Edueation at 
its meeting last week passed, without comment, 
the recommendations of the Board of Superin- 
tendents disapproving the Nicoll-Hofstadter 
bills now before the State Legislature, one of 
which would extend the civil service method of 
the 
high school principals and directors of special 


appointment to district superintendents, 
branches, the other aiming to curtail the legis- 


lative powers of the Board of Superintendents. 


Tue University of South Carolina will hold 


its second annual summer school at the Uni- 


versité de Poitiers, France, under the direction 
of Professor O. L. Keith, head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages. 
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WiTH acceptance by President Be 
mands of eighty-eight students for studen: 
ernment “as reasonable and suggestive 
ment” in the regulations, a three-day cont 
St. Stephen’s College, an Episcopal 
school, came to an end last week. (©; 
formality of approval stood in the way 
sumption of college activities at the « 


spring recess. 


THE Board of Trustees of Davidson (oll; " 


is printing a report recently made by Dr 
Robert L. Kelly, secretary and perman 
ecutive officer of the Association of Ame: 
Colleges, following his study of the collec 
present distribution of executive and 
istrative functions and its educational and 
ing program. The study was made i: 
the increase in the Davidson endowment 
setting aside of $2,000,000 as the Duke } 


dation. 


A NEw course for secretaries of school board 


school business officials and other schoo 
ministrative officers who are interested j; 
problems of school business administration 
be given during this coming summer at Teacher 
College, Columbia University. The course w g 
be under the Professor N. L 
Engelhardt, of the Teachers College staff, M: 


G. F. Womrath, business superintendent of t! 


direction of 


uF +) 


publie schools of Minneapolis, Minn., and M 
G. W. Grill, secretary of the board of educat 
of Lakewood, O. Both Mr. Womrath and M 


Grill have been very active in the affairs o! ( 
the Publie School Business Officials’ Ass 

tion and have had a wide experience in the b 
business management of school systems. Int: 7 
sive treatment will be given such problems " 


the levy, distribution and collection of tax . 
the development and utilization of the sc! , 
budget; the analysis and improvement of fina! 

cial accounting systems; the development 0! 

payroll procedures; the location, selection anc 

purchase of school sites; the development 

plans and specifications for new buildings; the 
rehabilitation of old buildings; financing capita! 
outlays; insuring the school plant; planning the 
maintenance and operation of schoo! buildings : 
budgeting equipment for new buildings; ! 
standardization, requisition, purchase, payment 
storage and distribution of supplies, text-b 





f 


~ 
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the accounting and inventory 
management Of cale 


funds and other non-revenue 


tractual problems of the board of 


selection, training, payment and 


janitors, engineers and other 


O. Foster, director of the summer 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, 


announces, as a part of the summer 


at an opportunity is given to a num- 


protessors who have attained national 


tion or 


who have made distinctive con- 


ns to the various fields of education to 
ir summer at Battle Creek College 


Little 


all e 


Lake District” of Michigan and 
xpenses and free treatment from 


le Creek Sanitarium in lieu of the 


one or two classes in the college. <A 


tions still remain unfilled. An oppor- 


s ollere 


ite Sé 


d to the teachers, both in public 


‘hools, to take advantage of the 


ities offered them at the Battle Creek 


and to attend college at the same 


a combined expense practically no 


‘ than that charged by the average edu- 


institution. The college is undertaking 


partially simultaneously both an eight- 


eeks term and a six-weeks term to its patrons, 


er beginning June 24, and the latter on 


. both closing on August 17. 


Board of Superintendents of New York 


approved a list of 300 teachers, prin- 


and assistants to principals who are to 


nted sabbatical leave of absence for a full 


+ 


begin 


ning February 1. Among those 


be given leave are 75 high school in- 


4 
and 
us and 


suet 


elementary school teachers, 8 
13 assistants to principals. This 


list to include supervisors. 


1ccommodate 240 children who are too 


rd mentally and physically to benefit by 
education the Doneaster (Yorkshire) 
onal Committee will build an open-air 


teature of which will be that no fire- 


heating apparatus will be visible, 


eing 


provided by heat radiated from 


alls, as in the Bush Building, London. 


} 


k and 
ope n. 


front of the building can be 
Pupils will be conveyed to and 


from school and given meals. Modern baths, 
medical treatment and appliance rooms, dining 
hall, kitchen and a garden tor teaching 


culture will be provided. 


Tue Universities of Vienna, Gratz and Inns 
bruck have recently presented a memorial to the 
government requesting that at its next meeting 
with the League of Nations at Geneva, attention 
should be drawn to the dire need of Austria’s 
educational institutions for more funds. The 
memorial goes carefully into figures and outlines 
what money is required for the next five years, 
amounting to slightly more than $2,000,000, or 
1.69 per cent. of the total budget. Attention is 
drawn to the fact that the state now allots only 
.0024 of its budget toward education, which is 
one quarter of the amount allocated before the 
war. Added to this the price of books has ad 
vanced and the cost of living increased and col- 
leges now can only purchase one eighth of the 
books bought before the war, and the average 
pay of the professors only comes up to one half 


pre-war value. 


TEN thousand two hundred alumni have sub 
scribed to the development fund of the Univer 
sity of Chicago, according to an announcement 
by President Max Mason at the recent convo 
cation. The alumni are now within $200,000 of 
their goal of $2,000,000. “The alumni commit- 
tee,” according to President Mason, “is confident 
that this remaining amount will be obtained 
within the next few months. The total amount 
subscribed for the development program thus 
far, including the conditional gift of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, is $6,800,000. 


President 
Mason also made formal announcement of the 
grant of the General Education Board to the 
Oriential Institute of the university for a 


tension of the researches in Egvpt directed by 


Professor James H. Breasted. Other gifts an- 


nounced include $10,000 from the Common- 
wealth Fund to carry out a special work in the 
School of Edueation; a subscription of $5,000 
from Dr. Gerard Van Schaick fo dowment 
of research on the pathology of the eye; an 
additional gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Joseph 
Bond for the Divinity Chapel in memory of her 
husband; an additional gift from Mrs. Frank 
R. Lillie for construction costs on the Whitman 
Laboratory of Experimental Zoology, this mak 
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ing a total of $94,000 given by Professor and 
Mrs. Lillie for that laboratory, and a grant of 
$1,700 from the Carnegie Corporation for addi- 


tional courses in art. 


AN Associated Press dispatch states that 
as a step toward making 1926 and 1927 “his- 
tory years” throughout New York State, the 
Board of Regents is planning to renew its 
request for an appropriation to finance offi 
cial celebrations of the 150th anniversaries of 
important civil and military events in this 
commonwealth during the Revolutionary pe- 
riod. The board last year, acting on advice 
of its special celebration committee, recom- 
mended the expenditure of $271,500 for the 
sesqui-centennial observances, but the bills re 
mained in committee in both the Senate and 
Assembly. This year, it is expected, the amount 
to be requested will approximate $237,000, the 
difference representing the amount that would 
have been expended in 1925 in laying the 
groundwork for the 1926-27 program. The re- 
gents hope, however, that the festivities of the 
two years will not be confined to formal state 
ceremonies and pageants but will extend into 
every community in New York. Its committee 
suggests that the celebrations stress the clash 
of principles and ideas involved in the Revo- 
lution, the heroism and chivalry shown on the 
battlefields and the patriotie motives displayed, 
rather than “the fighting, the slaughter and the 
brutality” of the great military engagements on 
New York soil. The program provides for sev 
eral official celebrations. Chief among the ob- 
servances this year would be the sesqui-centen- 
nial of the acceptance of the Declaration of 
Independence by the soldiers in New York City 
and by the State convention at White Plains, 
and of the engagements on Long Island and at 
White Plains. The sum of $30,000 is to be 
asked for these festivities. 


Courses for librarians planned for the sum- 
mer will be under the immediate supervision of 
Sydney Mitchell, associate professor of library 
science and chairman of the department at the 
University of California. He will be assisted 
by William F. Russell, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and ed- 
ucational supervisor of the American Library 
Association; Giles M. Ruch, associate professor 
of psychology and education, State University 


of Iowa, and Professor W. W. Chart 
University of Chicago, who is directo: 
curriculum study tor the American Libr; 


sociation. 


A CLEARING house for research wo; 
ondary education will be established in ¢ 
terior Department, Bureau of Education 
than 70 institutions of learning in the | 
States, including teachers’ colleges and 
of education, as well as research bur 
organizations, have agreed to file with the by 
reau a copy of each research study complet 
by them. The material collected will be ; 
available by the bureau either through | 
these studies or by providing rooms wher 
search workers may come and examine tly 
terial. This cooperation will make possib| 
the publication from time to time by the | 
of abstracts of secondary education researc! 

In 1922 the Council of the British Ps 
logical Society, at the request of the edu 
section of the society, established a Com: 
for Research in Education. As _ reported 
Nature, this committee has now publish 
brief summary of its work in the past thre 
a half years. It has attempted to secure bett 
understanding and closer cooperation betwe 
educationists and the research workers 
departments of psychology and educatior 
universities, and possibly its most im 


activities have been putting investigators 


touch with those competent to give advic 
particular research problems and advising : 
assisting heads of schools with regard to the 
of mental tests. Periodic inquiries hav 
made as to researches bearing on education t! 
are in progress, and summaries of the infor 
tion so obtained are given in the British Jour 
of Psychology. The place of psychologs 
curriculum of training colleges formed the s 
ject of another inquiry, and a summary ot t 
detailed information received from sixty-thre 
colleges was published in the Forum of Edw 
tion. Another side of the work of the societ 
likely to grow both in amount and in i 
tance, is international. In cooperation with t 
University of Toronto it is compiling a bibliog 
raphy of mental tests published in Ene’ 
and, to assist the University of Iowa ir 
vestigation of “arithmetical norms,” it has 
eured “completed tests” from a number 
schools in England. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS: THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
RNIA PROGRAM OF EpUCATION 

| was requested to outline briefly 

and to 


ria program of education 


at features of the program have been 


and what plans we have for the im- 
future. The following statement was 
response to that request. 
beings who 


to train all human are 


heing trained, so as to enable each to 


self and his community to fullest and 


ntage, according to his capabilities, 
fe while serving. 


VEMENT OF THE Last DECADE 


the adoption of Constitutional 
16, California has established the 

tem of financing education in America, 
ng to Dr. Fletcher Swift, the leading au- 
in school finance in the United States. 
Through our system of apportioning 
ls, we have equalized educational op- 

ties. We have given to rural districts 
money to maintain a good program of 
m and relieved the burden of school tax- 
in such districts. The rural teachers of 
ornia are paid more than the rural teach- 
any other state and we have a higher per- 
tage of trained teachers in rural districts. 
We have converted the normal schools into 
rs colleges, have lengthened the period of 
ration tor elementary school teachers 
two to three years, have changed the spirit 
he teacher training institutions and have 
rized the 


encouraging elementary school teachers to 


institutions to grant degrees, 
ve their preparation. 

We have encouraged teachers to add to 
equipment by taking summer courses. 
year, one third of all the teachers of the 
As Cali- 


a salaries have increased, thus justifying 


were in summer session work. 


preparation, the California teachers have 
nded by taking more work. 
We have established genuine supervision 
e rural schools. In every county of reason- 
size, we have from one to ten supervisors 
g rural teachers give rural children better 
lis 4 No 


; 


other advance has meant so 


0 rural education. 
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established hich schools 


6. We 
in practically all the 


unior 


have 


cities ot California 


lara 
and have made over the curriculum of the three 
years included in the junior high school. 

7. We have established junior colleges on a 
better basis, supplanting the old inadequate 
law with a new law which provides adequately 
for the financing of the junior college, for its 
course of study and for its cooperation with 
Calitornia. We have 


the University ot now 


more students enrolled in junior college than 
were enrolled in the University of California 
twenty years ago. 

8. We have expanded our kindergartens until 
the 


than that of the eighth grade. 


enrollment in these institutions is large 
California has 
more children in kindergartens than any other 
state. 

9. We have developed an evening school en 
rollment larger than that of any other stat 
Evening schools are found not only in cities but 
in some of the smaller towns. 

10. We have inaugurated vocational courses, 
now enrolling several thousand students In in 
dustrial trades, and home-making work. 


ll. We 


time edueation for young people between six 


have established a system of part- 
teen and eighteen years of age, not attending 
full-time. 

12. We have established an Americanization 
program which is regarded as a model through 
out the country. 

13. We have revised the compulsory educa 
tion law, strengthened it greatly, educated pub 
lie opinion to support its enforcement, em 
ployed supervisors ol attendance in most of 
our counties and cities and secured by all these 
means a much better enforcement of the educa 
tional rights of children. 

14. We have demonstrated the feasibility ot 
educating children of itinerant families and sé 
eured the cooperation of county superinten 
dents in providing teachers for such children 


15. We have led 


mentary school course of study on a state-wide 


in the revision of the el 


basis, have reduced the number of subjects re 


quired by law to be taught in the elementary 


schools and have made a really scientific in 


quiry in curriculum problems. 
16. We have established a program of physi 
state 


cal education in all the schools of the 











17. We 


ment 


have established a system of retire- 
tor teachers. 

18. We have extended the program ot pub- 
where more than one 


lic education to a point 


fourth of the total population ot the stat? Is 
enrolled at some time in the vear in the pubiie 


schools system. 


FUTURE 


1. We should establish and maintain a system 


PLANS FOR THE 


of adult education, making it possible for adults 
to organize themselves into classes under proper 
leadership for the study of problems and sub- 
Miss Ethel 


Richardson is now engaged in working out such 


jects in which they are interested. 


a program. 

2. We should work out a more complete plan 
for educating the children of itinerant families 
and provide for financing such a program. 

3. We should attack the problem o* utilizing 
the leisure time which modern civilization has 
developed, so that this leisure will be used for 
constructive ends, instead of being dissipated in 
occupations that lead to delinquency. 

4. We should develop a program tor teach- 
ing children with speech defects, such as stain- 
mering, stuttering, ete. Already we have made 
a beginning through the appoinument of an as- 
sistant state superintendent in charge of this 
The work is financed from 


work. private 


sources. 

5. We should work for a larger unit of ad- 
ministration in the rural districts. The county 
is probably too large a unit here in California. 
Probably we should regard the community as 
the unit for school administration. 

6. We should inaugurate a better system of 
training for citizenship. It is not sufficient that 
young people learn the nature of American 
They must be trained to law and 


government. 
order. They must be trained how to work to- 
gether in institutions. 

7. We should have a department of school 
research in connection with the state office with 
Such a 
department would result in the saving of time 


a view to improving school instruction. 
for the pupils and the saving of money for 
the taxpayers. 

Witt C. Woon, 
of Public 


California State Superintendent 


Instruction 
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DISCUSSION 


EXTENSION OF THE USES OF TOUCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

[ HAVE made unquestionable demonst; 
that sensations of touch upon the skin ea, 
used much more extensively than has ever 
totore been attempted in relation to ¢ 
training among the deaf. I have reference here 
to the cooperation of touch and vision 
tion to lip-reading and to silent reading o 
printed page. At another time I shall write 


new uses’ of touch in relation to traini: 
vocal expression. 

In my laboratory vibrations of speec! 
being instrumentally communicated to the s! 
in such a manner that they may be felt 
felt so distinctly that, after practice, words 
A group « 


persons may feel the speech simultaneous 


and sentences may be identified. 


We have unearthed some new facts concer 
ing a chapter in psychology—tactual sensat 
It is beyond doubt that many sounds of spe 
that can not be distinguished by observing 
movement can be differentiated by their fe 
especially if an 
Such differentiations imply a 
recognized niceness of sensory discriminatio 
the field of touch. These facts and other 
obtrusive ones gleaned from psychological! 


amplifying device is used 


heretofore 


alysis of hearing people’s speech reception 
of their silent reading, we are applying to t 
practical problem of developing the arts o! 
ceiving speech by way of lip-reading 
reading silently from the printed pag 
When hearing people listen to the speech « 
others they obtain many a cue from the 7 
ment of spoken discourse that helps the: 
Rhythm, accent 
emphasis all make their contribution to 


understand its meaning. 


+ 


end. The varying tempo of speech is import 


too in this relation. Certain phrases, prepos 
tional for example, and many conjunctive ar 
relative clauses are almost invariably spok 
In the follo 
ing sentence, for illustration—‘“I am going t 
the city ’—the prepositional phrase runs 
quite rapidly as compared with the rest of 
sentence. We are nicely adapted, by reason 0! 
our ears, for picking up all these character 
that together make up the movement ot speec! 
We have picked them up millions of times a! 
we react to them almost as mechanically as 


rapidly: the words are bunched. 











+ 
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he course ot all our ex- 


to associate these 


ni 
speech With meanings 
his association become in 
silently 
to the swing ot audibl 


the 


reading 


1? 
il 


us To 
W ho 


} } 
7 


grasp meaning 


has 


ron 


not 


’ when a 


over 
the 
the meaning emerged? There 


esthetie element speech and 


it a 


altering move- 


in 


n silent reading, that is effe 


lacking in the deaf, 


been without hear- 


are 


vy the want. Subjects are 
ibrations of speech and its 
nt instrumentally communi- 
hey begin by merely count- 


of syllables or words in a sen- 


s or syllables represented by gross 


+ 


nue 


‘ 
U1 


the skin. They mark the points 


oceurs. They indicate where 
crowded together as in prep- 
They are drilled upon 


movement is pronounced; 


a little lamb 


is white as snow. 


does the water 
Lodore? 


e down at 


identify these and many other 


movement as felt. Every day 
© prose sentences the felt move- 
which is similar to that of one 
These sentences are 
the blackboard 


verses. 


and carefully 


mpare them with the correspond- 


I 


esis is that just as we hearing 


ading silently profit from the 


Y 
rt 


having millions of times picked 


vement of speech by means of hear- 


ese deaf subjects after a good deal 


+ 


a+ 


feeling the movement of speech 


he effects while they are reading 
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silently and while the are reading 


& speaker. 


} 


This hypothesis is being verified daily at lea 


as tar as lip-reading is concerned. Because 


subjects now, when they at the same 
face of a speaker and feel upor 


the vibrations that correspond to | 
interpret his discourse any where 
eent. to per 


they can when they observe 


more than 100 


are unaided by the feel of 


from two sources: ot the 


the 


which can not be d 


Vant is 


age 


swing of speech and fee individual 


words, stinguished 


| rv 


many ol 
visual means alone. 

aiter a 
he 
pensed with without sacrifice of the advantages 
that 
practice with it lip-readers car 


We are accumulating evidence that 


deal of practice the instrument can is 


have accrued from its use. Beeause of 


not only speed 
up their process of learning the language, but 
when they dispense with the instrument they 
will be the better lip-readers because of it. In 
ol 


something closely analogous to the process I 


daily experience hearing people there is 
have in mind here. 

sv reason of our having heard the swing of 
has 
1, that 


heari iq 


speech millions of times that swing been 


so ground into us, as already notice: we 
it 


speech but only seeing characters upon a page 


use to advantage when we are not 
So after having felt the swing of speech and 
it the the 
through his tactual sense he he 


able to use it to advantage when he is only se¢ 


nature ol 


still 


having had ground into 


deat may 
ing the moving lips of a speaker or when he 1s 
reading silently. 

if 
in which pupils in school are feeling the 


ill 


Sut usefulness attaches only to the situa 
tion 
teacher’s voice our experiment will have been 
justified. ll 


will been 
rreatly speeded and enriched. 


amply Learning have 
It is by no means of negligible importance 


in this connection that our subjects enjoy the 
movement of speech as they receive it 1 
t} e' 


experiments. Over and over again 


to repeat a reading such as: 


"Twas the night before Christ: 
And all through the 
Not 


Not even a& mouse. 


house 


a creature was stirring, 
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The pleasure they manifest in this sort of 
thing makes it appear probable that they can 
the movement of music. 


H. GauLT 


be brought to enjoy 
ROBERT 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


WHOSE AUDIENCE IS IT? 
For three consecutive days I have attended 


educational meetings “ off and on” mornings, 


afternoons and evenings. In all the meetings 
the audiences were larger at the beginning than 
when the program was half finished, and larger 
in the middle than at the close. I hasten to say 
that I spoke near the close of but two of these 
meetings, and trust I may safely conclude that 
my talks and the shifting attendance bore no 
causal relations. It is not easy to make sure 
of the reasons for the situation, but a few sug- 
gestions may be made. 

The audiences are too large to be regarded as 
conferences, and are not necessarily so planned. 
It is popular now to attend meetings, at least to 
go to the city in which the meetings are being 
held. 


doubtful validity unless effective attendance is 
We do not expect the pro- 


Pleasure in bigness of attendance is of 


an accompaniment. 
grams to present all the useful ideas and con- 
tacts to be secured from educational meetings. 
It is reasonable, however, to expect the pro- 
grams to present a good measure of the meet- 
ings’ purposes. 

Presumably such programs are arranged in 
order to present reports and discussions of 
work done, in progress, or which may be done; 
and presumably those who attend want to hear 
and participate in those reports and diseus- 
sions. Also it is presumable that with many 
programs under way at the same time, some 
persons must leave one meeting place and go 
to another, thus oceasioning some unavoidable 
shifting between meetings which are under way. 
The fact that audiences all seem to decline in 
size as the programs advance seems to show that 


at least part of those who leave one meeting 
fail 
such was their intent. 

Can it be that most persons do not wish to 
“sit through” a full program? Do we 
serious discussions of urgent problems or do we 


to transfer themselves to the second, if 


want 
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want to be entertained for a 
free to move because of physica! 


which may be an exponent of , 


mental condition? I plead guilty to }y 
of those who gets much pleasure and som, 
fit from conversation and intimate are 

hotel 


am keen about the programs if the 


committee rooms and 


Corridor } 
ably good and if they show reasona wae 8s 
for the time and intelligence of th. 

The audience really constitutes a 


gation upon the speaker if he senses t 


tion. In almost any educational ; y : 
time and money cost of the audie . 
produce seriousness instead of plat 
panecy and un-pertinence, not 
nence. In any large district or nati 
ence of say five hundred persons th 
portation cost averages above twenty : 
day for each person. The hotel 
expenses add an average above ten di ; 
day for each. That is, the day cost of su \f 
audience is fifteen thousand dollars. Assuming ; 
that each person averages attendance upor 
two-and-a-half-hour sessions each day, five | 
in all, the hour cost is thus three thousa: 
lars. We'll not call the roll now to se 
many really do attend meetings of five 
each day, but would like to hear 
who think this figure too low. 

A speaker has been put on the prog: 
a twenty-minute paper. His topic is im 
to him, probably to others. He assembles | 
dence, prepares his paper, appears. lle s ring 
times opens by commenting upon tl 
quate time and later frequently reters 
having time enough. He may take time to t \ 


anecdotes which not only do not illu 
topic, but distract attention, or perhaps ' 
upon himself, which may have been 


.; THI 
He reads extended details, whe THI 


pose. 
maries with types of his evidence 
He runs ten minutes overtime 


a? 


more. 
finds his audience restless and confused 
what are his purposes and conclusions 
whole time—one half hour—has cost 
hundred dollars in audience expense, 0! 
added by himsel! 
Quite a sum a! 

What is : 


one third has been 
original allowance. 
sumption when so evaluated! 
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t is a paper worth? If the 
hed inside his limit, he might 
endow his audience not 
saved but 


iseful ideas. 


only 
possibly in briefly, 
meeting an important piece ol 

described in a fifty-minute 
minutes was stated as the time 
The latter thirty min- 
repeated the evidence of the 
the first 


paper. 
ites. At the end of 
the audience seemed interested 
at thirty minutes they wondered 
tes they doubted or ceased to 
fty they were rebellious if not 
i one third left the room. An- 
English 


passed through 


paper bearing upon 

the subject) 
e stages, though using somewhat 
paper on English, which is sup- 


he most common medium of con 


not be well to have educational 
rhaps by budding doctors, or by 

necessary by another educa- 
ssion upon one or more such simple 
What 
“How to get an audience to want 
or “How to tell it to 


wasting 


does the audience really 

want”: 
effectively and without 
rily’? The 


save time and money, and help 


results of such 
to meet the purposes which bring 
e together, or those which should 
people together. 
Otis W. CALDWELL 
SCHOOL, 


ex, N. Y. 





QUOTATIONS 


THE TEACHING OF EVOLUTION IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


zn Hume’s letter to Governor Whit- 


he latter to veto the anti-evolution 
t question in a new light. 


no small amount of courage for 


Hume to thus put the issue squarely 
governor, facing the danger of in- 
egislative displeasure, and also the en- 
se well-meaning but sadly misguided 
wine that people ean be made re- 


ligious by law, and that their own opinions can 
be rammed down the publie throat, willy-nilly 
regardless ot the fact that freedom ot thought 
is one of the fundamentals of our government. 

But Chancellor 
truth. The anti-evolution bill, regardless of its 


merits or 


Hume has stated a plain 


demerits, brings teachers in our 


schools and colleges tace to face with intel 


lectual dishonesty. 
the Ole Miss 


students the 


members ot 
their 
present it 


In other words, it 


faculty do not present to 


theory of evolution merely as a 


theory, mind you—they must surrender their 


The true teacher must be 


He must open to the minds otf 


intellectual integrity. 
mentally free. 
his pupils all the heights and depths ot knowl 
edge, or research, of investigation, yes, of mere 
theory and speculation, if you please. If he 
tails to do this he is merely an intellectual par 
rot chattering on the rostrum. 

Unless the University of Mississippi, of which 
Chancellor Hume is the responsible head, does 
not give to its students all that modern science 
has to teach on sociology, psychology, biology, 
embryology and kindred subjects, it will lose 
its standing in the world of education and actu- 
ally discount the work of its graduates. 

It is unthinkable that an educational institu- 
Handi- 
capped by a statute that seeks to tell the stu 


tion should be placed in such a plight. 


dent body what it must think, and must not 
think, a condition that is nothing short of intel 
lectual bondage is the result. 

Mississippi 
He has 


made an earnest and inspiring plea in behalf 


Enlightened publie opinion in 


will applaud Chancellor Hume’s letter. 


of the faculty and student body and it is to be 
hoped that Governor Whitfield will show that 
he is big enough to rise above narrowness and 
prejudice by returning the bill to the legislature 
y News 


without his approval.—Jackson Da 


The noble band of solons has gone and per 
formed according to Hoyle, and now Mississippi 
having contrived to get into the jokers’ column, 
ought to be content. What in the name of Sam 
Hill the average legislator knows about evolu 
tion or the Bible, or anything else for that mat- 
ter, is one of the questions the Sphinx stead- 
fastly refuses to answer. But it had been the 
hope of most of the people in the state, we be 


lieve, that the legislature would confine itself to 
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legislative matters, and not go on record as hav- so freely spread everywhere for 


ing opinions about something upon which the Vicksburg Evening Post. 





greatest minds have differed. There seems to be _ 
some kind of a fool notion in the oatmeal which BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
} 9 “s 

oes di or ‘alns e average legisiators : . . , 
does duty for brains in the average legislator Learning to Typewrite. By Wi 


head that there is a conflict between religion The Gregg Publishing Company, X, 


and science, that a scientific mind or a man 
God rue physiological and psycho! 


trained in science does not believe in a 


: “arnine is reallv the ame of 
Nothing eould be further from the truth and learning 1 really the theme I 


—_— . , ser > , , > "2 serving 
such an opinion but indicates the crass ignorance °*€ juently, it will be more sery 


of the holder thereof. What man having a the title indicates. The psychologi 

knowledge of astronomy, for instance, could tion of skill is treated under animal a 
. 7: inc: aT © liundans 
look upon the myriads of worlds of which ours learning; racial and individua 


is one of the smallest and most insignifieant, who adaptation and substituted respons: 


sees these gigantic suns revolving in their orbits, cussed ; the selection and improvement 


° . ° -s } learni o » fix) cr d ¢ Ts. enn 
following with mathematical precision the track 1" ‘e@Tning, the fixing of habits, 


worked out, not by any ancestors of ours, but actions and the usual method 

ite . «1d in eonsciderahle dat 
by the Babylonians and the Egyptians of long, habits ~— treated in considerable deta 
one third of the book deals with fa 


fundamental to all learning. 
The remainder of the book is co: 


long ago, but must have a more profound rever- 
ence for the Creator? It may be news to some 
of these men that the calculations of these poor apex : 
benighted heathens have never been improved the acquisition of skill in typewriting 


upon, that comets which they saw still return at PUrposes are thus served. The first 


the time which they predicted. Then a man 8" admirable survey of the learning 


° (a ° T > £ . <e » : Tat 
with a scientific mind, looking upon all these The author has assembled the fa 


° . . . > ’ ; > j rast} “4 a is , sped 
wonders, is moved to exclaim with the fervor of various investigators have discovered 


a child: “Lord, what is man that Thou art mind- presented them in an interesting ar 
ful of him?” Standing in the Presence of Im- 
mutable Law, knowing that these things are not 
the result of accident, but the plain workings 
of an Infinite Mind, of Whom it is written that 
“the smallest sparrow shall not fall unnoticed 


style. These pages coordinate and 
conclusions of various workers in 
human psychology so as to give a 
seriptive picture of the development 
learning process. The book will, there! 
by Him,” the average man with scientific train- beginners in psychology to chart the fi 
ing bows in humility before the awful spectacle learning and to see the significance 
of His sublimity, as shown in the other worlds various investigations which are apt to be 
fusing when studied by themselves. 
The last two thirds of the book deals def 
with the analysis of typewriting. Th 
habits which must be acquired and fi 
basis of speed, tendencies to error, the 
ties that must be met, the factors that infiuer 
‘*T doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- the rate of improvement and the role 
pose runs, 


That the thoughts of men are widened with the 


about us, and with simple faith, a faith founded 
upon reason and not prejudice, worships the 
God of all. Then gazing at the “wreck of mat- 
ter and the crash of worlds” he perceives a 
Divine purpose which, as another poet said: 


teacher are ably diseussed. The last tew 
ters treat of measuring progress, vocal 
guidance and special abilities of ¢! 


process of the suns. 


And, perceiving, believes and has reasonable _ typists. 
ground for his belief. It is not blind faith with The treatment of the factors in the cu 
him; he knows there is a God and sees His learning is not so happy as the discuss 
handiwork not only in the sky, but on all the learning in general. Probably the re 
earth around him. He sees Him in the bloom- that here the author is a special pleader ! 
ing daffodil, in the pure white of the narcissus, his own explanation of occasional delay 
in the golden hedges of Forsythia, in the beauty visible progress. “These plateaus in t! 


rv 


y 
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yr our learners of typewrit Another fact which 


ere caused by the slumps in _ tion of these periods of no visibl 


vhich naturally occurred at that they need not occur if the learner receive 
vancement where letter habits wise instruction in method when the more com 
y fixed and where word habits plex habits are forming. This has been noticed 
hanized.”’ by many investigators of skilful acts, and Boo 
tion. however, does not ae expresses the general conclusion when he says 
dden and striking rise that in that plateaus “can be successfully prevented 


in the eurves of even and overcome if the right kind of direction 
In common with others, But instruction, it will be observed, 
s leap forward. “These assists the learner to select and automatize the 
s “are regularly followed, if correct motor habits. ¢ onsequentiy, no time Is 


nued, by rapid gains in per lost by using the trial and error method in the 


search for ways and means of 
after plateaus must be ihe accuracy or inaccuracy o 
s difficult to see why atten explanation of plateaus, however, 
h “turn away from the econ ‘entific interest. 


details at these stages in teachers of typewriting 1s not affected 
suddenly be curbed and either case the suggestions given for preventing 


in hand. And again, plateaus will aid the students in forming effi 
experiments. found no evidence cient habits and in making them automatic. 
a eausal factor of [he book is a practical one intended to show 
teachers of typewriting how to get results; and 

mm the fact that other investi the practical question is, “will the rules work ?” 
nd no evidence for lapse of This question the reviewer unhesitatingly an 

isal factor of plateaus in the SWers in the affirmative. It is a valuable book 
this explanation does not satisfy for the purpose for which it was written, and 

vs oceur when difficulties mul hat is the test of any work. 

says, “many habits must EDGAR JAMES 

d permanently fixed.”” And then WASHINGTON U REEEES, 

a St. Louis, Missouri 


ter days of persistent, patient 





is as periods of automatization 
nlain these facts. Motor or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
tions are useless for visible STATISTICS 


ork until they have become 


for facil Rook at A SIMPLE APPARATUS WHICH GIVES 
or aciue use, OOK Aa 
es “ TESTS AND SCORES—AND TEACHES 
accept this explanation. “It 


ie,” he says in his “Psychology 


» + 


I For a number of years the writer has had it 


he new ways of writing to be in mind that a simple machine for automatic 
tly automatie to allow the atten- testing of intelligence or information was en 
re ahead in quest of more economic _ tirely within the realm of possibility. The mod 


ern objective test, with its definite systemiza 


he book before us, the author says tion of procedure and objectivity of scorir 


s represent arrests of progress naturally suggests such a development 


» difficulties encountered in these ther, even with the modern objective tes 


ex instances of learning where many burden of scoring (with the present very 


formed and permanently fixed.” tensive use of such tests) is neverthel 


must be established be enough to make insistent the need for 
s possible, and the plateau saving devices in such work. 
e the time during which they The writer has also felt that the 


Aaiso 
matized. 


} pr wedures 
in mastery of drill and informational material 
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were in many instances simple and definite ing of the key operates to turn up 
enough to permit handling of much routine _ tion, to which the subject responds 
teaching by mechanical means. The average fashion. The apparatus counts 
teacher is woefully burdened by such routine his correct responses on a little « 
of drill and information-fixing. It would seem back of the machine. . . . Al! 
highly desirable to lift from her shoulders as’ ing the test has to do, then, is 
much as possible of this burden and make her question as it appears, and press 
freer for those inspirational and thought-stimu-_ dicate his answer. And the labor 
lating activities which are, presumably, the real giving and seoring the test is conf 
function of the teacher. to slipping the test sheet into th 
The present brief paper deals with a simple _ the beginning (this is done exactly 
apparatus which automatically gives and scores a sheet of paper into a typewriter), 
a test, and which will also, automatically, teach on the counter the total score, after | 
and teach informational and drill material — has finished.* 
more efficiently, in certain respects, than the The above paragraph deseribes th 
“human machine.” of the apparatus if it is being used 
test. If it is to be used also to tea 
UsiING THE APPARATUS little lever to the back is raised. T) 
The apparatus is about the size of an ordi- cally shifts the mechanism so that 
nary portable typewriter—though much sim- tion is not rolled up until the correct 
pler.. A schematic front view is shown in the question to which the subject is 
Chart I. The person who is using the machine is found. However, the counter count 
It should be emphasized that, for 1 


poses, this second set is by all odd 











valuable and interesting. With this 
ae the device is exceptionally valuable | 

THTT since it is possible for the subject to 1 
= J than one mistake on a question 


which is, so far as the writer kno 
unique, and which appears decided!) 























Crart I 


, —— ; he significance of seore, However 
finds presented to him in a little window (w) the significance of the scor Hows 


» way in which i ions at the same t 
a typewritten or mimeographed question of ay in which it functions 1 


ae “automatic teacher” the device is 
the ordinary selective answer type—for in- ®" 8 tomatic teacher ” 


: unusual. It tells the subject at one 
stance: 


makes a mistake (there is no wait 
To help the poor debtors of England James days, until a corrected paper is returned 
Oglethorpe founded the colony of (1) Connecticut, he knows where he is right and where 


(2) Delaware, (3) Maryland, (4) Georgia. It keeps each question on which he makes 


error before him until he finds the right ans 


ro one side of the apparatus are four keys pre must get the correct answer to each 


(k).? Suppose now that the person taking the — pefore he can go on to the next. Wher 


test considers answer number 4 to be the cor- give the right answer the apparatus 
rect answer. He then presses key 4, and so 


indicates his reply to the question. The press- 


3In the demonstration apparatus at 
ing used there is an additional attac! 
1 The device was exhibited, and described in a drops in a little container before th 


brief paper, at the meetings of the American Psy- small piece of candy, if he makes th 
chological Association in Washington in December, correct responses for which the exp: 
1924, and exhibited in improved form at the 1925 set the ‘‘reward dial.’’ With this att 
meetings of the same organization. apparatus thus does one thing furt 

2 By using only two keys the apparatus can, of matically rewards the subject as soo! 
course, be employed to handle the ‘‘true-false’’ whatever goal the person giving the 
type of test. for him. 
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that effect. If he runs shaft on which the platen is carried carries also 
the little machine again a drum (dm).° On this drum are rows of 
progress in mastery of projecting fins—one row for each question, and 
th In short, the apparatus four fins in each row me for each possible 
interesting ways, for efficient answer). These fins can easily, with a finger 
nail, be turned in so that they are almost flush 
with the drum, or turned out so that they pro 
MECHANISM ject slightly. What the experimenter does, in 
setting the apparatus for a particular test 
of the mechanism is , sk » 2 
. sheet, is simply to “gear” this drum to the test 
drawing below (Chart PY , ; 
: by turning in the fin corresponding to each 
studied in relation to . 
' right answer. 
Chart I, the paper (t) a 
When now the key (k) is pressed (Chart II 
yn appears is carried . 
; ae shows the key pressed down) the shoulders s1 
platen (p)—and in exactly . 
and s2 on the activating upright (a) will, in 
as paper is carried in a type 
: the return movement, engage with the ends of 
which the subject presses in ; 
the platen drive arm (d) and counter drive 
ar at (k) in both charts. ; qT ee . 
nadie arm (c). iat is, the platen w roll up a 
es.” which bring about the I I 
. : new question, and the eounter (an ordinary 
s mentioned in the previous sai : 
' Vidor counter, not shown in the charts) will 
iper, are shown in Chart [1. 
count. . . . All this will happen if the “cor 


rect” key was pressed. Suppose the subject 
had pressed the wrong key. The activating up 
right of that key would have been held back by 
a fin—back far enough so that shoulder s2 
would have missed the end of the platen drive 


arm (d). However, shoulder sl would have 





still engaged the end of the counter drive arm 
(c). Thus no new question would be turned 
up, but the counter would count a try (the de 


scription is for operation with the more impor 





tant set 2, for testing and teaching). 





3 Suppose now the experimenter wishes to 


shift the apparatus to set 1. He simply raises 
the shift lever (SL). This pu hes the platen 
principle is simple. The drive arm (d) forward slightly, and draws back 
it astounding way in which the the counter drive arm (c). The result is that, 
he apparatus seems to fit in with @ven when a fin holds back the activating up 
ws of learning’’ deserves mention Tight (a), shoulder sl will engage and the drum 


The ‘‘law of recency’’ oper will be turned; but the counter drive arm (a) 
the correct answer in the mind’ will not engage. That is, the apparatus will 
it is always the last answer ¢eount only rights, but will always turn up a 
one. The ‘‘law of frequency’’ new question. 
chance the right response tends The exact details of the construction are of 


ften, since it is the only response ° 
“tea! I no great importance here; as a matter of fac 


to the next ques . 


Ree ‘ a number of alternative forms are possible 

addition of a simple at 

will present the subject 5 These operating parts are all within the square 
or other reward upon his casing shown in Chart I at the right end « 

score for which the experimenter apparatus, from which the keys proje 

device; that is, the ‘‘law of 6 With electrical operation there are obv ) 

be made, automatically, to aid great variety of possibilities (for description of a 


of the right answer. ‘*continuous choice reaction apparatus’’ embody 
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More 


ealeulating machine 
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old-time bank clerk) mportant—they 


would leave the teacher more free for her most 


no vy 


important work, for developing in 
thinking and high ideals.* 


her pupils 


fine enthusiasms, clear 


ng somewhat ple, devel 
oped by see the 
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ll apparatus 


Amernu 
The writer is 
which will 1 question ) further presenta 
, 


4} ~_ 
he correct 


twon 

is no ex 
on of effort 
its difficulty. 
matter of fact, her in thus nicely 
The 


this respect. 


cessive ov 
on each problem 
As a 


adjust to the deta needs. 


device should be uniquely 


* The only essential feature no luded in the 


drawings and descripti is the y simple de 
ng the pressing more 


vice for prevent 
than one key at once. 
8 The writer’s su kely pro 


voke 


‘feducation by 


some sentimental to { tk against 
machine 


urging is a freeing of 
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(twenty-one 


mat hines would 


ss since (with 
is) they would hay 
ie right answer to each q 
of this last fact, | 
o be given in class to going 


And the inst 


very much more than at present ir 


after the quiz. 

} ) } 

eiass diseussion, special he p or 
That is, 


ical aids would seem likely to p: 


in actual pract 
by no means negligible value 


SUMMARY 


(1) 1s pointed out hat 
naturally suggest the possib 
mechanism for testing. There 
reasons for supposing that some of 
of drill material might be done 

(2) An apparatus is described 
and scores tests, and informs the 
regard to the right answers (an at 
reward the subject after 
right answers has been made). 

(3) It is emphasized that 
heavily burdened with routine : 
well be handle« 


teacher for n 


which might 

thus freeing the 

teaching, of the thought-stimulat 

developing type, than is now po 
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mechanical tasks of her pr if 

paper work and routine drill 


vacher, not largely a 











